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A  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TTPON  one  point  Esther  and  Miss  Fos- 
^^  ter  were  agreed.  The  purple  me- 
rino was  too  shabby  to  receive  visitors 
in.  She  therefore  put  on  next  morning  a 
dark  velveteen,  and  fastened  across  her 
bosom  with  a  richly  chased  brooch,  once 
her  grandmother's,  a  large  Yandyked 
collar  of  Irish  point.  Gerald  thought, 
when  he  called,  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
just  stepped  from  some  old  master's  frame 
on  the  walls  of  the  Doge's  Palace. 
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"I  have  been  able  to  get  you  a  proof 
of  my  drama,"  he  said,  after  the  ordinary 
salutations.  ''You  will  find  it  pleasanter 
studying  from  type  than  manuscript." 

"  I  almost  think  there  is  an  additional 
interest  in  seeing  the  original  copy,"  said 
Esther. 

"  It  requires  quite  an  expert  to  decipher 
such  a  hand  as  mine.  Keep  the  manuscript 
if  you  like.  But  in  page  forty-four  of 
the  proof,  I  have  made  a  few  marginal 
notes  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
read." 

"  Now  r 

"  If  you  please." 

Esther  read  a  few  lines  and  smiled. 
Then,  turning  to  a  mark  in  the  manuscript, 
she  handed  it  to  him,  saying — 

*'If  you  look  at   those   pencillings,  you 
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will  see  that  I  have  anticipated  several  of 
your  objections." 

"I  am  delighted.  I  feared  you  might 
not  like  my  disparaging  Mrs.  Staunton's  ren- 
dering. You  played  up  to  her  ideas  so 
exactly." 

"  Yes,  because,  were  I  to  follow  my 
own  conceptions  during  the  lesson,  Mrs 
Staunton  would  not  understand  me,  and  I 
should  lose  the  great  amount  of  valuable 
instruction  she  can  really  give.  When 
the  time  comes,  and  I  have  thoroughly 
mastered  all  her  ideas,  then  I  may  substitute 
some  of  my  own  here  and  there,  if  I  still 
think  them  preferable." 

"  Quite  right !  I  only  hope  it  may  be 
in  my  power  to  make  you  equally  prudent 
in  another  respect." 

"And  what  is  that?" 
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"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  perfectly 
openly — as  freely  as  if  we  were  already  old 
friends  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  concerns  the  re- 
hearsal at  which  I  saw  you  last  week; 
I  was  so  much  impressed  by  your  acting 
that,  when  Mr.  Haynes  told  me  you  had 
not  yet  appeared  in  public,  I  felt,  as  you 
know,  eager  to  secure  such  a  charming 
representative  of  my  heroine.  I  remained 
at  the  theatre  during  the  whole  of  that 
rehearsal  ;  and  after  you  had  left  I  was 
considerably  surprised  to  find  a  young  lady 
like  yourself — who,  without  flattery,  might 
aspire  to  the  highest  dramatic  position — 
about  to  make  her  first  appearance  under 
the  most  damaging  disadvantages.  My 
concern  on  vour  account  was  not  diminished 
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when  I  subsequently  heard  from  the  agent, 
that  you  had  msisted  on  undertaking  the 
management  of  this  affair  entirely  at  your 
own  risk." 

"  No,  certainly  not  '  insisted.'  Did  he 
say  '  insisted  ?'  I  told  him  repeatedly  I 
wanted,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility." 

"  '  Insisted !'  was  the  word  he  used.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  the  anxiety  and  ruin- 
ous expense  you  must  inevitably  incur  had 
not  been  sufficiently  explained  to  you,  for 
— don't  be  offended  with  me — I  saw  at  a 
glance  you  were  inexperienced,  and  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  the  ways  of  those  about 
you.  Don't  let  me  give  you  to  understand, 
however,  that  the  interest  I  take  in  your 
project  is  quite  disinterested.  It  is,  I  con- 
fess,   with    a    view    to    the    encrafjement    I 
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hope  to  persuade  you  to  enter  into  with 
Mr.  G.  P.  Browne,  who  has  undertaken  the 
production  of  my  drama,  that  I  wish  so 
earnestly  to  make  you  understand  that 
3^our  debut  at  his  theatre  would  be  ruined 
if  you  went  on  wdth  the  '  Diamond ' 
affair." 

"But  I  fear  I  have  gone  too  far  to 
recede.  The  theatre  is  engaged ;  the  play- 
bills are  already  printed  ;  tickets  perhaps 
sold.  Let  me  fetch  you  a  play-bill  from 
the  other  room." 

And  Esther,  now  feelins^  more  nervous 
and  doubtful  than  ever,  escaped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  collect  herself.  Five  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  returned.  She  had 
thought  a  great  deal  during  those  five 
minutes.  She  quite  saw  the  force  of  all 
Mr.  Gerald's  objections,  and  the  ridiculous 
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predicaaient  in  which  she  was  likely  to 
be  involved.  As  he  really  seemed  to  be 
as  anxious  as  herself  that  she  should  be 
released  from  her  connection  with  the 
Diamond,  and  professed  himself  capable 
of  effecting  her  deliverance,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  avail  herself  of  his  good  offices.  Her 
best  plan,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  re- 
peat the  conversations  that  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  Mr.  Haynes,  and, 
always  avoiding  allusions  to  her  financial 
difficulties,  to  tell  Mr.  Gerald  exactly  how 
the  speculation  had  been  put  before  her. 
Gerald  listened  attentively,  too  experienced 
to  feel  surprised  or  indignant  at  any  of 
Haynes's  dodges.  He  told  Esther  he  could 
understand  perfectly  how  the  matter  stood. 
He  believed  there  would   be  no  difficulty 
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whatever  in  "  getting  out  of  it."  He  would 
see  Haynes  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  and  would  then  call  again  in  Cecil 
Street.  Esther  considered  this  extremely 
kind,  and  Gerald  thought,  as  he  left  the 
house,  he  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  little 
trouble  for  that  girl.  Besides  her  beauty, 
there  was  something  deliciously  unsophisti- 
cated about  her,  though,  for  all  that,  she 
certainly  was  no  fool.  He  had  now  seen 
enouQfh  to  show  him  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  putting  her  down  in  Miss 
Foster's  set.  But  the  perfect  absence  of 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  captivate  him 
he  considered  decidedly  provoking.  He 
always  expected  pretty  women  to  captivate 
him.  Hitherto  he  had  seldom  been  disap- 
pointed. There  are  men  and  women  who 
carry  everything  before  them  by  tacitly  as- 
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serting  themselves  irresistible.  Gerald  was 
one  of  these.  Every  look  and  gesture  said 
Ve7ii,  vidi^  vici ;  and  conquer  he  generally 
did,  partly  because  the  women  he  met  were 
very  ready  to  be  conquered. 

As  he  sauntered  along  Piccadilly  he  grew 
just  a  shade  out  of  humour.  For  once  he 
got  as  far  as  Bond  Street  without  criticising 
a  single  petticoat.  Then  he  dropped  into 
Douglas's,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  caused  the  operator  to  observe  with 
unusual  concern, 

"This  weather  don't  make  one  feel  quite 
one's-self,  sir.  It  ain't,  sir,  what  you  may 
call  congenial  to  the  nervous  system." 

"  You  mean  I'm  not  looking  well,  eh  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  did  perceive  there  was 
scarcely  that  exuberant  elation,  I  may  say 
that  almost  boyish  effervescence — " 
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"  There,  there,  that'll  do.  Now  trim  my 
whiskers." 

The  man  was  silent ;  and  while  the  comb- 
ing and  cosmetiquing  progressed,  Gerald 
turned  over  in  his  mind  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard  of  his  new  acquaintance.  It  was 
certainly  odd  that  such  a  girl  should  live 
alone  in  such  lodgings.  The  shrewdness  of 
Haynes  and  the  feminine  curiosity  of  Miss 
Foster  ought  to  have  combined  well  for 
detective  purposes,  yet  they  both  agreed 
that  nothing  could  be  found  out  about  her, 
that  not  a  soul  visited  her,  or  even  wrote  to 
her.  She  was  altogether  an  anomaly  in 
their  little  world — young,  beautiful,  perfect- 
ly well-bred,  even  well  dressed,  yet  in 
those  lodgings  and  so  associated.  In  spite 
of  the  mystery  by  which  she  was  surround- 
ed, she  was  evidently  of  the  frankest  nature. 
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unaffectedly    simple    and   innocent    in    her 
bearing  and  conversation. 

Miss  Foster  said  Mrs.  Staunton  told  her 
Esther  evaded  all  questions  by  declaring  in 
an  off-hand  manner  that  she  detested  talking 
about  herself,  and  that  really  her  affairs 
could  matter  very  little  to  anyone.  That  she 
was  indifferent  to  admiration,  except  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  Gerald  was  sure ; 
and  he  ended  his  reflections  by  attributing 
her  indifference  to  some  pre-occupation — 
some  grande  'passion^  possibly  unrequited. 
Now  he  thought  of  it,  there  was  something 
sad  in  the  lines  about  her  delicate  little 
mouth.  There  was  something  sad  about 
Gerald's  mouth,  too,  that  evening,  not  only 
apparent  to  the  hairdresser,  but  also  to  his 
friends  at  the  Club,  where  he  dropped  in  to 
take  a  solitary  dinner,  intending  to   excuse 
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himself  from  Lady  Berry's  "  evening,"  "  be- 
cause"— this  he  confessed  with  a  yawn,  as  he 
lounged  back  in  tlie  morocco  arm-chair — 
"  he  had  never  before  felt  himself  such  a 
deuced  unamusino^  fellow." 

Esther's  lesson  next  morning  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  entrance.  Mr.  Beaumont. 
tlie  tragedian,  was  with  him.  Evident- 
ly he  had  come  expressly  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  Besides  being,  as  she  had 
already  heard,  one  of  the  most  rising  actors 
of  the  day,  he  was  so  pleasant  and  gen- 
tlemanlike that  Esther  felt  sure  he  would 
make  a  splendid  Count.  She  was  the  more 
struck  with  him  because  her  experience 
up  to  that  time  had  led  her  to  fear  there 
were  no  well  educated  or  well  bred  people 
in  the  profession  she  was  entering.  Gerald 
put  off  his  "  used  up  "  manner  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  evening,  and  grew  quite  enthusiastic 
about  his  own  work,  though  Miss  Cowen's 
evident  satisfaction  with  Beaumont  made 
him  almost  wish  that  handsome  young  gen- 
tleman would  play  the  love  scenes  a  little 
less  fervently.  And  now  Gerald,  by  the 
time  he  rose  to  take  leave,  began  to  feel 
almost  as  curious  about  Esther  as  little 
Foster,  and  determined,  by  pumping  Mrs. 
Staunton,  and  by  every  other  expedient 
his  knowledge  of  London  life  suggested 
to  him,  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded her. 

"  A  remarkably  beautiful,  lady-like  girl. 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  met  a  more  in- 
teresting person,"  remarked  Beaumont  as 
they  walked  towards  Russell  Square. 

"  Ah  !  You  think  so  ?"  replied  Gerald 
with  a  scrutinizins^  glance. 
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"  Decidedly.  I  hope  she's  well  looked 
after  by  some  one.  It  would  be  a  pity 
such  a  sweet  young  creature  should  come  to 
grief  in  any  way." 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  afraid.  She  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  herself — has  made 
her  experiences,  like  the  rest  of  'em,  no 
doubt." 

"  Evidently  he's  not  in  for  it,"  thought 
Beaumont  ;  "  and  all  the  better  for 
her." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

4  T  five  o'clock,  in  great  trepidation, 
^^  Esther  stood  at  the  window,  watch- 
ing for  Tony.  She  had  taken  all  her 
jewels  from  their  cases,  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  and  swimming  eyes  made 
them  into  a  small  parcel  that  would  fit 
her  pocket. 

For  once  Tony  did  not  understand  her 
feelings.  He  sympathised  with  her  pain 
at  parting  with  her  jewels,  as  jewels, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  heart-breaking 
she     felt    the     desecration     of    cherished 
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trifles  that  had  belonged  to  one  whose 
features  and  whose  words  still  daily  and 
almost  hourly  haunted  her.  She  seemed 
about  to  cast  away  the  only  link  that 
existed  between  herself  and  her  mother, 
though  the  lonelier  and  more  hopeless 
she  grew  the  more  passionately  she 
craved  for  that  long-lost  affection  she 
felt  certain,  even  in  her  deepest  de- 
spondency, would  eventually  be  restored 
to  her.  She  was  convinced  that  at  a 
glance  she  would  recognise  the  original 
of  the  portrait  she  now  always  wore  at 
her  side.  The  first  day  she  reached 
London  she  had  searched  all  the  di- 
rectories for  the  name  of  Trouville,  but 
no  Trouville  was  there.  She  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring  of  every  agent 
and  shopkeeper  with  whom  she   came   in 
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contact,  but  with  no  result  whatever.  Tony 
declared  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
assisted  him  to  take  his  mother  out  of 
the  Marylebone  Workhouse  was  called 
Trouville ;  but  he  described  him  as  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  four  and  twenty, 
and  although  Tony  said  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  an  old  foreigner,  he  de- 
clared that  the  gentleman  was  not  in  the 
least  like  a  Frenchman  himself.  Still 
Esther  kept  her  hope,  almost  supersti- 
tious enough  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
wishing. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Tony  ran  up 
the  stairs.  He  was  rather  "  down "  him- 
self that  night,  for  his  mother  had  moaned 
and  complained  until  Annie's  patience 
was  completely  worn  out,  and  he  had 
left  her  crying,  and    his  mother  peevishly 
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protesting  against  "  the  undutiful  conduct" 
of  both  her  children.  They  often  had  to 
bear  this  kind  of  thing,  and  occasionally 
Annie  "  did  feel  it  so "  that  Tony 
thought  "Mam  might  'ave  drawed  it  a  little 
milder." 

Esther  and  he  walked  together  almost 
silently  down  Bird  Street,  to  a  shop  crowned 
with  the  mystic  three  balls.  Esther  glanced 
furtively  round  as  they  brushed  through  the 
entrance,  blocked  up  with  second-hand  car- 
pets and  clothes. 

"  Oh  !  Tony  darling,  sure  you  would 
never  tell  a  soul  what  I'm  doing,"  she  whis- 
pered, modulating  unconsciously  into  her 
childish  vernacular  and  clutching  his  hand 
very  tight. 

"I'd  swaller  the  bit  o'  red  meat  in 
my  mouth  fust,  Miss  Esther,"  he  answered. 
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And  now  they  were  inside  the  shop. 
Two  wretched  women  were  at  the  counter. 
One  had  a  child  in  her  arras,  and  no- 
thing to  protect  her  withered  weather- 
beaten  breast  but  the  tattered  remnant 
of  a  thin  cotton  shawl.  She  looked  as 
sallow  and  worn  as  the  pawnbroker's 
assistant,  but,  instead  of  his  sharp  eyes 
and  knowing  grin,  she  had  the  vacant 
stare  and  discoloured  swollen  nose  of  the 
habitual  drunkard.  The  other  woman 
was  younger,  and  would  have  been  good- 
looking  but  for  her  sullen  defiant  ex- 
pression. 

"  And  how  many  times  to-day  'ave  we 
'ad  that  irouin'  blanket  and  those  irons, 
Sarah  Clark  ?"  said  the  pawnbroker's  man 
to  the   first. 

"  Just  as  many  times,  my  dear,  as  I've 
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wanted  a  drop  'o  gin :  an'  now  yer  know 
what  your  business  is,  so  tip  us  the  worth 
of  'em." 

"There  you  are.  Be  off  with  yer. 
What  must  we  do  for  you,  mum?"  he 
asked  the  second  woman. 

"My  bed's  just  outside,  if  ye'd  'elp 
us  in  with  it,  sir.  They've  got  our  'ouse 
half  down  in  the  Court,  an'  this  is  the 
consequence.  Two  babbies,  a  sick  man 
an'  me  to  sleep  on  the  boards  to-night. 
Yes !  take  the  blanket  too.  The  child- 
ren 'ull  die  of  the  cold,  an'  p'raps  all 
the  better  for  'em." 

"  Shivers !"  exclaimed  Tony,  rushing  for- 
wards, "is  that  you,  Alice?  Oh,  I  am 
sorry   for   you." 

Alice  was  too  intently  watching  the 
man,  as  he  examined    the  quality  of  her 
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bedding,  to  observe  the  child's  approach. 
Esther  advanced  too,  and  Tony  turned 
round  and  whispered  to  her, 

"  That  there's  the  hardworkinest,  honest- 
est  poor  soul  I  knows.  'Er  'usband's 
next  door  to  dead,  and  all's  on  'er 
shoulders.  Devil  take  your  metrupplis 
himproveijients,   I  say." 

"  How  much  does  he  say  they  are 
worth?"  said  Esther. 

*' Three  and  sixpence." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  an'  he  ain't  an  'ard  feller  to 
deal  with." 

"  Then,  Tony  dear,  do  take  this,"  said 
Esther,  giving  him  her  blue  velvet  purse. 
"  Take  this  and  give  her  back  the  things. 
Pray  do.     Don't  let  her  see  me,  though." 

The   tears   rushed   to  Tony's  blue  eyes. 
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"  Oh,  Miss  Esther,"  he  said,  "  ain't  you  a 
hangel !" 

A  man  and  two  more  women  entered 
the  shop,  but  now  the  pawnbroker  had 
his  eye  on  Esther,  and  detected  at  once 
the  unusual  class  of  customer  to  which 
she  belonged.  He  came  round  to  her, 
politely  opened  a  door  labelled  "  private," 
ushered  her  into  a  sitting-room,  and  pulled 
forward  a  ticketed  leather  arm-chair  for 
her  accommodation. 

"  I  will  wait  on  you  in  a  moment, 
my  lady,"  he  said  with  deference. 

Tony,  who  had  been  settling  with  Alice, 
according  to  Esther's  instructions,  now 
pushed  through  the  door. 

'*  Hallo!  young  shaver,"  said  the  pawn- 
broker's man,  "what  are  you  at?  This 
ain't  the  place  for  you." 
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"Ain't  it  now,  Freddie?  I  belong  to 
that  there  lady." 

"  Yes,  he  is  with  me,"  said  Esther, 
alarmed  lest  her  escort  should  be  taken 
from  her. 

"A  precious  article  to  belong  to  any- 
one," said  the  man,  giving  his  old  acquaint- 
ance a  friendly  pinch. 

"You  needn't  hurt  us  so,  then.  Yer 
takes  care  enough  of  yer  other  precious 
articles  ;  an'  as  yer  calls  me  one,  what's 
the  most  ye'll  advance  on  me  ?  Many's 
the  time  I've  thought  I  could  spout  myself 
in  the  theatre,  but  I  wasn't  sure  I  could 
spout  myself  in  your  shop,  'till  yer  grabbed 
at  us  so  violently.     Leave  go,  do  !" 

After  a  little  good-humoured  chaff,  the 
man  returned  to  the  shop  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness in  due  order. 
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Esther  nervously  waited  her  turn.     The 
room  she  was  in  had  no  fire,  and   as    the 
gas  was  only  half  turned  on,  she  could  not 
see    distinctly  what    was    lumbered    up  in 
the  corners,  but   she  noticed  several  bales 
of  Paisley  and  plaid  shawls,  and  there  were 
at  least  half  a  hundred   clocks,   of  divers 
forms   and  values,  scattered   about  on    the 
table    and     on     one     side    of    the    floor. 
Four  or  five  old-fashioned  Dutch  timepieces 
were    suspended  against    the   wall,    and    a 
tarnished  Louis  Quatorze  stood  on  an   ela- 
borately  carved   bracket.     Two   handsome 
bronzes,   a  pair  of  Dresden  vases,    a  pair 
of  lustres,  and  a  Colt's  revolver  were  on  the 
chimney-piece;  and  while  she  was  looking 
at  these  a  man  brought   in  an   old  family 
picture   that   set  her    thinking   of    Charles 
Surface    and    his    scruples    as    to    selling 
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the  ancestral  portraits  in  the  "  School 
for  Scandal."  The  sound  of  a  favourite 
air  from  Norma  issuing  from  a  large  musi- 
cal box  behind  her  startled  her.  Tony,  to 
his  intense  delight,  had  managed  to  wind 
it  up.  Esther,  also,  was  childish  enough 
to  watch  the  works  moving  with  great 
interest,  and  they  were  both  leaning  over 
it  when  the  assistant  entered. 

"Now  I'm  at  your  service,  madam. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

Esther  took  out  the  little  packet  con- 
taining all  her  treasures,  and  said  with 
great  humility : — 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  these  things  are 
worth,  if  you  please." 

"Fust-rate  articles,  old  boy.  None  o' 
your  Lowther  Arcade  finery  there.  Give  us 
the  most  yer  can,  now." 
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The  man  took  the  jewels  one  by  one, 
sorted  them  into  three  separate  lots,  fetched 
his  scales,  weighed  one  lot,  tested  another, 
and  applied  a  magnifying  glass  to  a  curi- 
ously-enamelled antique  ring.  Finally,  he 
declared  he  could  not  advance  Esther 
more  than  forty  pounds. 

"  Well,  I'm  bio  wed  if  you  ain't  got 
a  generous  fit  on,"  said  Tony.  ''That 
Injun  chain  the  lady  told  me  cost  'arf 
that.  See,  it's  all  over  gold  roses,  a  thou- 
sand of  'em,  if  there's  one." 

"  Articles  of  gold  are  always  allowed 
for  according  to  the  quality  and  weight, 
madam — in  our  business  the  workman- 
ship don't  go  for  anything,"  the  man 
said  to  Esther.  "It's  our  interest  to  ad- 
vance as  much  as  they're  worth  to  us. 
We  always  stick  to  the  rules  of  business, 
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and  that's  as  much  as  any  one  would  lend 
on  'em,  I  assure  you." 

*'I  did  think  they  were  worth  fifty 
pounds;  but  perhaps  you  could  lend  me 
ten  more  for  this  watch. '^ 

Esther  tried  to  unfasten  it  from  the 
chain.  Her  agitation  made  her  awkward, 
and  instead  of  the  watch  she  accident- 
ally unclasped  the  locket  containing  her 
mother's  portrait.  It  rolled  right  under 
the  assistant's  foot.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
examined  it  a  moment  before  restoring  it 
to  her  eager  hand. 

"This  'ere  article,  madam,  is  really  a 
'andsome  thing.  I'd  rather  lend  you  fifty 
pound  on  this  locket  than  on  that  whole 
'eap." 

"  Would  you,  now  ?"  said  Tony,  joyfully. 

"Yes,  I  would.     The   stones  round  the 
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miniature  is  badly  set ;  but  they're  fine 
brilliants,  and  very  nearly  worth  that." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  I  could  never  pawn  that. 
Pray  give  it  back  to  me.  I  could  not  part 
with  that  for  anything  in  the  whole 
world." 

"  Well,  madam,  we  don't  want  you  to 
part  with  it  unless  you  like,"  said  the  man, 
restoring  it  to  her.  "Will  you  take  the 
forty  pound  ?" 

''Yes,  thank  you.  I  daresay  that  will 
do,"  said  Esther  hurriedly,  feeling  as  if 
her  precious  locket  could  not  possibly  be 
safe  in  such  a  place. 

"What  name  shall  I  put?"  he  asked, 
numbering  several  tickets. 

"Es " 


"Mary   Jane   Smith,"  interrupted  Tony. 
"Don't   yer   go    and   tell   him   yer   name. 
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No  lady  ever  gives  her  right  name.  Do 
they,  Freddie  ?" 

"  That's  as  the  lady  pleases.  Will  you 
take  it  in  notes  or  in  gold,  madam  ?" 

"  Gold,"  said  Tony.  "  'Ave  it  gold,  'cos 
'tain't  always  yer  can  change  paper." 

"  Yes,  gold,  if  you  please." 

The  man  handed  it  to  her  with  the 
duplicates ;  and  after  Tony  had  insisted 
upon  carefully  counting  the  sovereigns 
he  conducted  Esther  through  a  dark  pas- 
sage to  the  back  door  of  the  house,  thus 
covering  her  departure  from  observation. 

How  thankful  she  was  to  be  once 
more  alone  in  her  sitting-room !  She  felt 
so  tired  that,  as  she  threw  herself  on 
the  horse-hair  couch,  every  limb  seemed 
to  tremble  and  ache.  She  always  felt 
tired    now.     Even    her  lessons   were  gone 
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through  with  an  effort.  Sometimes  she 
asked  herself  if  she  repented  having  left 
home ;  but  her  heart  always  returned 
a  most  earnest  negative.  At  least  she 
was  free  now,  unmolested  by  catechisings 
or  homilies,  not  expected  to  expose  her 
dearest,  most  private  thoughts,  to  have 
no  will,  no  individuality.  There  was  abun- 
dant scope  for  her  energies ;  now  she 
should  learn  if  there  was  anything  in  her. 
Suppose  that  she  had  in  fact  no  talent,  no 
especial  gift.  In  that  case,  the  sooner 
she  found  out  her  real  level,  and  flung 
away  ambition,  the  better.  Even  then  she 
should  not  repent  having  taken  this  course, 
for  time,  instead  of  softening  the  memory 
of  her  early  trials,  brought  out  with 
increased  vividness  their  harshest  features  ; 
and    the   more   she   reflected   on     the    in- 
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numerable  annoyances  of  the  past,  the 
more  she  wondered  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  supported  them  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

She  rested,  half  thinking,  half  dreaming, 
until  a  ring  at  the  front  bell  reminded 
her  that  Mr.  Haynes  was  coming  to  show 
her  the  advertisements  he  thought  of  in- 
serting in  the  daily  papers.  He  was  al- 
ways scrupulously  particular  in  submitting 
everything  for  her  approval ;  and  though 
the  sudden  feeling  of  importance  frightened 
her,  she  could  not  help  taking  a  girlish 
interest  in  these  preliminaries.  She  would 
not  have  crumpled  a  play-bill  for  the 
world ;  and  the  initials  she  was  desired 
to  affix  to  the  box-tickets  were  all  in  her 
very  best  handwriting. 

At   the   sound  of  the  bell  she  jumped 
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up,  smoothed  her  hair,  and  sat  down 
by  the  table.  But  it  was  not  Haynes 
who  rang — it  was  only  the  other  lodger 
returning  home.  Before  the  agent  ar- 
rived, she  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
well  over  what  she  should  say  to  him, 
and  she  determined  to  repeat,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  her  adviser,  all 
that  Mr.  Gerald  had  told  her.  It  was 
more  than  half  past  seven  when  Betsy 
announced  him,  and  Esther  at  once,  very 
much  to  the  little  man's  consternation, 
delivered  her  carefully -prepared  communi- 
cation. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  have  been 
deceived  altogether,  although  I  can  per- 
fectly well  enter  into  all  your  feelings 
on  the  subject.  If  you've  been  told 
the  performance  at  the    '  Diamond '  is   not 
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highly  genteel, — is  not  really  a  tip-top 
aflPair, — it's  some  hankj^-panky  trick  of  some 
one  who's  jealous  of  you, — depend  upon 
it — an'  don't  want  you  to  get  on,"  said 
Havnes,  feelinsr  sure  some  one  liad  been  at 
mischief,  and  ungenerously  suspecting  his 
fair  client  Miss  Foster. 

Esther,  however,  still  persisted  in  reite- 
rating: her  desire  to  be  released  from  all 
further  connexion  w^ith  the  performance. 

*'  Of  course,  if  you  don't  choose  to  go  on 
with  it,  ma'am,"  replied  Haynes,  getting  con- 
siderably out  of  temper,  "  no  one  can  make 
you.  But  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it's  exact- 
ly a  ladylike  thing  to  let  me  go  about  from 
mornincT  to  nis^ht  for  a  whole  fortnidit, 
making  arrangements,  asking  managers 
and  reporters  to  come,  and  getting  swells 
and    the    aristocracy  to     take    tickets,    and 
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to  let  them  gentlemen  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  dresses,  taking  lessons,  and 
cutting  about  in  cabs,  if  you  meant  to 
make  us  all  look  like  fools  at  the  last 
moment.  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Cowen,"  he 
continued,  softening  his  tone,  ''  try  to  put 
yourself  in  my  place.  Do  you  think  it's 
right  to  play  such  a  trick  with  me  after 
all  I've  done  for  you,  and  all  1  want 
to  do  for  you  ?  Haven't  you  always 
found  me  straightforward  with  you  V 

Esther  blushed  deeply,  and  began  to 
feel  quite  guilty  towards  the  poor  man. 

"  But,  Mr.  Haynes,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
indemnify  you  as  much  as  lay  in  my 
power  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  so  very 
kindly  taken  for  me." 

*'  Indemnify  me  ?  My  dear  Miss 
Cowen,  you  couldn't    indemnify   me.     Be- 
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sides,  if  you  could,  there'd  be  all  the 
gentlemen  to  indemnify  for  what  they've 
spent  in  getting  themselves  up  to  the 
mark.  Law  bless  you,  a  hundred  pounds 
wouldn't  do  it !" 

''A.  hundred  pounds  wouldn't  do  it!" 
Esther  repeated  to  herself.  Those  five 
words  at  once  extinguished  all  hope. 
Haynes  saw  his  game,  and  plaj^ed  it, 
but  so  easily  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  had  quitted  the  house  in 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  left  Esther  indus- 
triously adding  more  initials  to  dozens 
of  half-guinea  tickets,  which  he  again  and 
again  assured  her  would  amply  cover  all 
expenses.  Her  fingers  became  at  last 
stiff  with  making  perpetual  E.  C.'s ;  the 
pen  slipped  from  them,  and  she  turned 
her    thoughts    to    the   various   corrections 
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Mrs.   Staunton    had   suggested   during   the 
last  lesson. 

Esther  longed  to  see  "  The  Count" 
again.  How  magnificent  he  would  look 
in  his  velvet  costume  and  Venetian  cloak ! 
He  quite  resembled  an  Italian,  with  his 
flowing  hair  and  piercing  eyes.  He  seemed 
more  serious  and  quiet  than  Mr.  Gerald, 
who  also  might  have  been  handsome 
when  young.  She  wondered  if  Mr.  Beau- 
mont was  married.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gerald 
was.  Probably  he  had  children  as  old  as 
herself.  He  had  promised  to  see  Mr.  Haynes 
when  he  returned  to  town ;  but  it  would 
be  no  use  seeing  him.  She  must  go  on 
with  the  performance  now.  The  last  re- 
hearsal was  fixed  for  that  day  week. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

/^  ERALD  did  not  leave  town  as  he  had 
^-^  intended.  With  considerable  com- 
punction at  disappointing  those  who  he 
knew  had  already  anxiously  expected  him 
for  more  than  a  week,  he  nevertheless  wrote 
home  to  say  "  important  business  detained 
him  in  town."  What  the  important  busi- 
ness was  he  could  not  have  told  himself. 
All  arrangements  for  the  production  of  his 
drama  were  sufficiently  advanced.  Some 
idea  seemed  to  be  possessing  him  that  it 
w^as  absolutely  necessary  he  should  learn 
further  particulars  about  Miss  Cowen.     He 
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began  to  doubt  whether  any  lawyer  could 
correctly  draw  up  an  engagement  with 
her  without  his  first  seeing  Miss  Cowen, 
or  whether  she  and  Beaumont  could  re- 
hearse their  scenes  effectually  except  in 
his  presence.  Perhaps  he  had  better  call 
on  Miss  Cowen  about  several  of  these 
little  arrangements.  But  she  might  think 
him  intrusive.  Now  he  thought  of  it, 
he  had  something  he  really  must  say  to 
Mrs.  Staunton.  He  would  call  on  the  old 
lady  next  morning,  about  eleven.  She  was 
always  in  at  that  hour,  it  was  her  lesson- 
giving  time.  He  would  inquire  of  her  how 
many  rehearsals  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Miss  Cowen  to  have  with  Beaumont. 
One  more,  in  Gerald's  opinion,  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  By-the-by,  he  fancied 
he  recollected  hearing  some  queer  stories 
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about  that  young  man.  It  was  all  ver}'' 
well  for  him  "to  do  the  moral,"  and  say  it 
would  be  a  pity  for  such  a  sweet  girl  "to 
come  to  grief."  The  idea  of  her  "  coming 
to  grief"  would  not  have  entered  his  head 
unless  the  idea  of  mischief  had  entered  it 
previously.  But  Gerald  would  soon  put  a 
stop  to  any  foolery  in  that  quarter. 

Mrs.  Staunton  felt  highly  gratified  by  his 
visit  next  day,  especially  as  he  remained 
fully  an  hour  after  Esther  had  taken  her 
leave,  chatting  about  old  actresses,  young 
actresses,  and  any  current  gossip  likely  to 
lead  to  the  topic  in  which  he  felt  interested. 
Then  he  lounged  away  two  or  three  tedious 
hours  at  the  Club,  feeling  even  "  seedier  " 
than  on  the  night  he  shirked  Lady  Berry's. 
He  thought  he  had  caught  cold.  He  tried 
a  brandy  and  soda.     Then  he  determined 
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to  take  a  stroll,  and  see  where  the  Thames 
Embankment  would  extend.  A  bore,  evi- 
dently bent  on  joining  him,  button-holed  him 
in  an  exasperating  manner;  but  Gerald  shook 
him  off,  lighted  a  cheroot,  and  sauntered 
alone  towards  the  Strand.  He  passed 
Craven  Street,  Salisbury  Street,  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Northumberland  Street.  There 
seemed  no  point  from  which  to  observe  the 
rivers  bank  but  the  further  end  of  Cecil 
Street.  Naturally  he  glanced  up  at  the 
window  of  No.  190.  A  slender  form  was 
standing  by  the  table,  lifting  the  glass 
chimney  over  a  moderator  lamp,  apparently 
just  trimmed,  for  it  burned  brighter  as 
Gerald  looked.  The  glass  chimney  on,  the 
girl,  in  the  act  of  fitting  the  round  globe, 
turned  her  face  right  opposite  the  light.  It 
was  radiant  with  laughter.     Some  one  must 
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be  present.  That  fellow  Beaumont  couldn't 
have  had  the  impudence  to  call  at  that  hour? 
Certainly  some  one  was  talking  with  her  ! 
The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  A  small 
boy  advanced  to  the  window,  and  so  effect- 
ually drew  the  curtains  as  to  shut  out  even 
the  shadows.  Gerald  wondered,  as  he 
flung  away  his  cigar,  ^'  what  on  earth  made 
the  girl  so  fond  of  that  ragamuffin." 
A  hansom  came  along,  he  jumped  into  it, 
and  returned  to  his  hotel,  "  seedier  "  than 
ever. 

When  he  called  at  the  agent's  office  next 
morning,  Mrs.  Haynes  told  him  her  husband 
had  gone  "  to  see  some  one  in  the  Strand." 
"Some  one  in  the  Strand"  could  only 
mean  Miss  Cowen.  Gerald  set  out  for  that 
quarter,  but  had  he  not  suddenly  become 
short-sighted,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
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trouble,  for  his  horse  had  scarcely  time  to 
break  into  a  trot,  before  he  was  deferen- 
tially saluted  by  the  very  man  he  want- 
ed. Haynes  had  in  fact  just  returned 
from  Cecil  Street, — returned  richer  by 
twenty-five  pounds,  payment  in  advance  for 
the  hire  of  the  Diamond  Theatre.  As  to 
advertisements,  he  had  told  Esther  that, 
not  having  the  receipts  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  call  again  in  the  afternoon,  when 
she  could  re-imburse  him.  These,  he  in- 
formed her,  were  the  onlv  two  items 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  before- 
hand. 

Gerald  drove  on  to  No.  190.  Esther  was 
coming  downstairs  in  her  simple  walking- 
dress  as  Betsy  opened  the  door.  She 
amiably  turned  back,  requesting  her  visitor 
to  follow. 
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Apologising  fur  his  unusually  early  call, 
Gerald  explained  that,  having  heard  Mr. 
Haynes  was  at  her  house,  he  thought  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  in  Miss  Cowen's  pre- 
sence, regarding  the  performance.  Then 
Esther  repeated  Haynes's  remarks  on  the 
subject,  going  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  relinquish  her  part 
in  the  undertaking  at  so  extravagant  a  cost. 
Gerald  assured  her  she  would  find  going  on 
with  it  still  more  extravagant.  Then  Es- 
ther told  him  how  she  trusted  to  the  sale 
of  tickets  defraying  all  expenses.  Gerald 
delicately  inquired  if  she  had  the  ''large 
connection"  requisite  to  make  this  pro- 
bable. 

"  No  !  She  had  absolutely  no  friends  in 
London." 
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"Did  Mr.  Haynes  know  this?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  excuse  me,  Miss  Cowen,  but  the 
fellow's  a  downrii2:ht  swindler.  For  an  ama- 
teur  theatrical  performance,  a  concert,  or 
lecture  to  pay  its  expenses  in  this  way,  the 
projector  must  have  such  a  prodigiously 
large  circle  of  patrons  and  friends  that 
even  well-established  artists  of  the  hig^hest 
standinor  seldom  risk  such  undertaking's  on 
their  own  responsibility.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Haynes  how  much  the 
public  cares  for  performances  by  unknown 
amateurs.  He  is  fully  aware  that  of  all 
the  admissions  to  boxes,  pit,  or  gallery  not 
fifty  will  be  by  payment.  Give  me  a 
couple  of  days,  and  I  will  convince  you 
out  of  his  own  mouth  or  in  his  handwritingr 
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of  the  correctness  of  what  I  say.     Only  pro- 
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mise  not  to  see  him  until  I  have  been 
with  him  and  reported  my  interview. 
Don't  see  him  until  at  least  to-morrow 
afternoon ;  by  that  time  I  will  convince 
you  of  his  deception." 

Esther  promised.  Gerald  left  the  house. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  she  again  de- 
scended the  staircase,  and  set  out  in  the 
utmost  dejection  to  cheer  Tony's  mother 
and  sister. 

That  afternoon  Gerald  was  in  high  spirits. 
Crossing  Piccadilly,  he  met  with  a  couple 
of  friends,  whom  he  carried  off  to  lunch 
with  him.  It  was  only  upon  rare  oc- 
casions that  he  liked  solitude.  That  was 
the  reason  why  he  hated  his  country  re- 
sidence, except  during  poetising  fits  or  in 
the  hunting  season.  The  hunting  season 
certainly  had  commenced,  but   this  year   he 
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reconciled  himself  to  losin^  the  first  week 
or  two.  To-day  not  a  trace  of  "  seediness" 
remained.  Never  had  more  good  things 
escaped  him  than  at  that  luncheon,  but 
if  those  ought  to  perish  that  say  our 
good  things  before  us,  those  who  should 
attempt  to  repeat  Gerald's  after  him 
would  certainly  merit  retribution,  it  being 
essentially  his  brilliant  unconscious  man- 
ner that  gave  them  point.  The  best  of 
his  wit  was  that  it  never  became  personal, 
and  owed  nothing  to  ill-nature.  The  live- 
ly luncheon  put  him  exactly  in  the  vein 
for  "  tackling"  a  fellow  like  the  theatrical 
agent ;  so,  after  an  extra  glass  of  Johan- 
nisberg,  he  broke  up  the  trio,  and  drove 
a  second  time  to  Bow  Street,  where,  be- 
ginning his  conversation  a  long  way  from 
the  point,  he  gently  and  almost  impercep- 
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tibly  coaxed  Haynes  up  to  it.  If  the 
agent  was  too  clever  for  Esther,  he  was 
a  mere  feather  in  Gerald's  hand.  Under 
every  breath  of  his  patron's  cross-examin- 
ation he  wavered,  until,  having  been  dex- 
terously persuaded  that  this  would  be  his 
safest  way  of  settling  accounts  with  one 
whose  solvency  was  so  questionable  as 
Miss  Cowen's,  he  handed  over  to  Gerald 
an  exact  estimate  of  what  he  intended 
charging  her,  nothing  whatever  being  al- 
lowed for  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
or  from  the  amateurs,  who,  he  had  assur- 
ed her,  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
acting  under  her  management ;  but  there 
were  innumerable  small  items  carefully  set 
down,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  given  her 
no  idea. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

iniSTHER,  on  reaching  Paradise  Court, 
-^"^  found  that  cheering  Tony's  people 
meant,  as  usual,  giving  them  money.  And 
now  she  had  but  sixteen  pounds  left.  Sup- 
pose what  Mr.  Gerald  said  about  no  one 
buying  tickets  for  amateur  performances 
were  true,  and  that  she  should  find  it  far 
more  extravagant  to  go  on  with  her  specu- 
lation than  to  give  it  up.  Oh  no !  Mr. 
Haynes  could  not  possibly  be  so  wicked. 
Yet  which  looked  the  more  truthful — Mr. 
Gerald  or  he?     Esther  dared  not  believe 
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her  own  reply,  but  there  was  no  sleep  for 
her  that  night. 

The  following  morning  she  tried  to 
calm  herself  by  a  little  monotonous  needle- 
work, but  vainly ;  at  each  ring  of  the 
door-bell  she  started.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Betsy  came  into  the  room  to  announce 
some  one,  Esther  thought.  No  !  only  to 
ask  if  she  would  have  a  cabbage  with  her 
cold  beef  for  dinner.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  girl  entered  again,  and  again 
Esther's  heart  began  to  beat.  This  time 
it  was  the  cruet-stand  which  was  wanted 
for  the  other  lod goer's  dinner. 

The  suspense  at  last  grew  too  dreadful. 
She  would  have  taken  a  walk,  only  she 
feared  to  miss  seeing  Mr.  Gerald.  If  only 
some  one — even  Mrs.  Staunton  or  Tony 
— would  come    in.       Her  head  was  swim- 
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ming  with  so  much  solitary  thought  and 
apprehension.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  flung  it  open,  leaning  out  into  the 
cold  air.  The  rain-drops  fell  so  delicious- 
ly  on  her  burning  forehead  that  she 
turned  her  face  up  to  the  grey  sky  ;  but 
a  gaping  neighbour's  smile  soon  made  her 
shrink  in  again,  feeling  as  if  she  had  done 
something  absurd ;  and  with  every  trifling 
incident  she  began  to  lose  more  and  more 
self-confidence. 

At  last  Mr.  Gerald  did  come.  It  was 
nearly  four  o'clock,  and  in  the  soft  twi- 
light Esther  looked  handsomer  than  ever. 
As  he  began  detailing  Haynes's  admis- 
sions, the  earnestness  of  her  eyes  quite 
magnetised  him.  She  listened,  offering  no 
remark  whatever,  but  the  bright  spot 
rising  on  her  cheeks  and  gradually   glow- 
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ing  to  a  hectic  red,  betrayed  her  intense 
indignation.  Gerald  began  to  pity  her 
from  his  heart,  and  ahnost  repented  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  disillusion  her.  At  the 
same  time  he  really  felt  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  d^but  of  his  "  Coun- 
tess," that  he  thought  it  best  to  con- 
tinue his  statement,  and  produce  the 
written  proof  he  had  brought  with  him. 
With  several  kind  and  re-assuring  remarks 
he  gave  her  the  estimate,  and  with  an 
almost  aifectionate  grasp  of  the  hand  left 
her  to  peruse  it  alone.  With  a  trembling 
hand  she  unfolded  the  paper,  and  glanced 
over  the  account.  How  the  terrible  infor- 
mation burned  into  her  bosom  !  She  would 
still  have  doubted  it,  if  possible,  but  there, 
within  her  own  hands,  lay  positive  con- 
firmation of  Haynes's  most  cruel  deception. 
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And  now  what  on  earth  could  she  do? 
Her  jewels  had  realized  so  little  that  if 
she  left  herself  destitute  she  would  not 
have  money  enough  to  pay  one-third  of 
his  claim.  Mr.  Gerald  had  said  that  to 
expect  scrupulous  honesty  in  a  business 
man  so  chronically  "  hard  up,"  was  out 
of  the  question.  Still  less,  then,  could  she 
expect  credit  or  generosity.  Suppose  the 
performance  at  the  Diamond  Theatre  took 
place,  then  the  next  day, — yes!  the  very  next 
day,  for,  as  Mr.  Gerald  assured  her,  theat- 
rical tradespeople  were  always  impatiently 
suspicious  in  their  dealings  with  unknown 
professionals, — there  would  rush  upon  her  a 
hundred  and  one  duns — dressers,  scene-shift- 
ers, wig-suppliers,  gas-men,  fire-men,  people 
of  whose  very  existence,  until  seeing  Mr. 
Haynes's  estimate,  she  had  been    blissfully 
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unaware.  All  would  be  at  her  door  beset- 
ting her  for  payment — payment  of  that 
which  she  would  justly  owe.  To  them  she 
would  Avithout  doubt  appear  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  common  swindler.  How  could 
she  face  them  ?  They  would  never,  for  a 
second,  believe  she  could  have  been  at 
once  so  ignorant  and  so  bold.  Oh,  what 
a  fool — what  a  wretched  fool  she  had 
been  !  No  other  girl  in  the  world  could 
possibly  have  acted  with  so  little  pru- 
dence. Had  she  only  had  the  com- 
monest reflection,  after  what  Tony  had 
said !  Tony  was  always  right.  Yes ! 
that  dirty,  ragged  little  boy  was  immeasur- 
ably cleverer  than  she  was.  Still  he  could 
not  help  her  now.  He  was  in  trouble 
and  difficulties  enough  himself,  poor  child, 
and  relied  on  her  to  succour  his  almost  dy- 
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ing  mother.  Oh,  what  could  she  do  ?  Slie 
must  run  away.  Run  away  ?  That  would 
be  adding  cowardice  to  dishonesty.  Besides, 
to  what  place  was  she  to  run  ?  Mrs. 
Staunton  could  not  help  her.  And  now 
she  remembered  even  she  had  refused  to 
advise  her  in  this  affair.  Any  girl  in  the 
world  but  herself  must  have  known  what 
that  meant.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
play-bills  were  out.  A  few  tickets  had 
been  sold.  The  performance  was  adver- 
tised.    Oh!  what  was  to  be  done? 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  It  must  go 
on^  and  when  the  people  came  for  their 
money,  she  must  face  them,  and  tell  them 
the  truth.  And  then,  she  supposed,  they 
would  arrest  her.  They  would  have  her 
taken  by  two  policemen  before  a  magis- 
trate.     Everybody's  eyes  would    be  fixed 
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upon  her  in  derision  and  contempt.  The 
magistrate  would  ask  her  where  she  came 
from.  She  should  not  answer.  No  !  no- 
thing, nothing  in  the  world  should  make 
her  answer  that  question.  Then  she  would 
be  cast  into  prison  for  disrespect ;  and 
there  she  would  remain,  remain  until  she 
died.  Perhaps,  though,  they  might  employ 
detectives,  and  so  discover  all  about  her. 
Then  her  father  would  come.  Father 
Shane  would  come  with  him.  They  would 
consider  her  eternally  lost  and  disgraced. 
They  would  carry  her  back  to  Ireland  ; 
they  would  force  her  into  the  convent, 
perhaps  even  make  her  take  the  veil ;  and 
there  too  she  would  die, — die  heart- 
broken, without  once  having  seen  the  only 
being  in  the  world  she  had  ever  loved, 
or  who  had  ever  loved   her — her  mother. 
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The  maid-of-all-work  brought  in  tea  and 
the  candles.     Esther's  eyes  burned,  and  her 
head   throbbed  distractingly.       She   would 
have  given  worlds  to  sit  in  the  dark,  but 
she  felt  now  afraid  of  exciting  even  Betsy's 
curiosity.     She  took  up  a  large  book,  and 
held    it    between    herself   and    the    light, 
in    order    that     her    face     and    her    feel- 
ings   might   be   concealed.      Presently  she 
tried,    for    appearance,    to    pour   out    some 
tea    and    raise    the    cup    to    her     lips,    but 
it  slipped  from   her  trembling  fingers,  and 
fell  shattered  on  the  tray.     Her  wrought- 
up    nerves     were    so     highly    strung    that 
the    concussion     made     them     totally    give 
way,    and    as   the    maid-of-all-work    closed 
the  door,   she  fell  back  in  her  chair  and 
wept     helplessly   and    hopelessly.       When 
Betsy  returned  the  sitting-room  was  vacant. 
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Esther  had  gone  to  her  bed-room.  She 
carae  out  of  it  no  more  that  evening. 
Not  that  she  went  to  bed  ;  she  was  far 
too  wretched  and  excited  to  think  of 
rest.  She  kept  on  pacing  again  and  again 
the  only  clear  space  in  that  chill  draughty 
room.  Its  darkness  and  discomfort  suited 
her ;  besides  she  did  not  feel  the  cold, 
though  occasionally  she  shivered  until 
her  teeth  chattered. 

Her  head  and  chest  were  burning.  Her 
lips,  too,  were  quite  stiff  with  their  parch- 
ing heat,  and  her  throat  felt  so  swollen 
and  husky  that  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  snoring  lodger  in  the 
adjacent  chamber  was  awakened  by  her 
spasmodic   coughing. 

And  just  when  the  first  glimmer  of 
dawn  streaked   through  a   crevice   of  the 
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ill-fitting  shutter,  a  rushing,  roaring  sound 
began  to  fill  her  ears,  and  a  loud,  grad- 
ually increashig  din  of  jostling  and  scram- 
bling, as  of  people  hurriedly  mounting 
the  stairs  and  entering  the  room.  Then 
the  door  burst  wide  open,  and  in  troop- 
ed a  host  of  actors  and  actresses,  scene- 
shifters,  ticket-collectors,  dressers,  wig- 
makers,  policemen — all  the  riff-raff  of  a 
theatre  flocked  through,  completely  sur- 
rounding and  hemming  her  in. 

**  Oh,  good  God !"  she  exclaimed,    fling- 
ing herself  on  the   bed,  "  I  must  be  t>;oing: 
mad !"      Growing  delirious   she    most   un 
doubtedly  was. 

It  was  scarcely  eight  o'clock  when  Betsy 
entered  the  sitting-room  to  light  the  fire 
and  sweep  the  room.  She  heard  Miss 
Cowen  "  studyin'  her  part,"  as  she  thought. 
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more  intently  than  ever.  Many  a  morn- 
ing had  she  listened  to  "  the  hactress  a- 
goin'  on,"  but  she  had  never  "  heerd  'er 
scream  out  like  that  afore."  About  ten 
o'clock  she  came  up  again.  Finding  break- 
fast untouched,  and  the  "  hactin'"  still  con- 
tinuing, she  knocked  at  the  bed-room 
door.  No  answer !  She  thumped  more 
vigorously.  No  answer  still !  Then  she 
went  into  the  room,  and  lifted  her  red 
rough  palms  in  wonder  at  beholding  Esther 
on  the  bed,  not  undressed  from  the  pre- 
vious night,  but  tossing  and  moaning  quite 
unconsciously. 

"  The  poor  young  thing  was  took  awful 
bad.  Never  a  doubt  o'  that.  Bad  in  'er 
'ead,  an'  that  was  worse  than  bein'  bad  in 
her  inside.  An'  there  was  missus  out  a- 
marketin',  an'  not  a  soul  at  'orae  but   'er. 
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The  doctor  ought  to  be  fetched,  that  she 
was  certain  sure.  But  who'd  mind  the 
door  ?  The  whole  'ouse  might  be  robbed. 
But  there !  It  didn't  singerfy,  she'd  ketch 
it  for  once  rather  than  let  the  poor  crittur 
maybe  go  to  kingdom  come  for  want  of 
im. 

The  girl  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
risking  her  situation  ;  for  Mr.  Gerald,  call- 
ing to  receive  a  final  answer  about  the 
performance,  stopped  her  on  the  threshold 
as  she  was  running  out.  From  the  young 
woman's  incoherent  account  he  gathered 
enough  to  justify  his  following  her  into 
Esther's  parlour,  where,  through  the  open 
door  communicating  with  the  bedroom,  he 
could  see  and  hear  the  young  lodger's 
ravings.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
after  desiring  Betsy  on  no  account  to  leave 
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Esther's  side,  he  hurried  out  for  the  near- 
est medical  assistance;  and  whilst  the  doctor, 
with  whom  he  soon  returned,  went  in  to 
see  the  patient,  he  remained,  in  consider- 
able agitation,  awaiting  that  venerable 
gentleman's  opinion.  What  else  in  common 
humanity  could  he  do  ?  Only  a  raw 
servant-girl  in  the  house,  and  she  call- 
ed away  every  moment  to  answer  the 
street-door  bell.  The  doctor  soon  emerg- 
ed from  the  bedroom,  and  declared  the 
young  lady  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
fever.  She  was  evidently  of  an  extremely 
nervous  temperament,  and  had  probably 
undergone  some  unusually  great  fatigue 
or  excitement.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
bathe  her  head  continually  with  diluted 
vinegar,  giving  her  continual  draughts  of 
iced   water.      Above    all    it    was     of    the 
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highest  importance  that  she  should  at 
once  be  removed  to  a  room  with  a  good 
fire-place.  The  apartment  in  which  she 
lay  smelt  damp  and  close  ;  it  seemed  al- 
together unfit  for  anyone  to  sleep  in,  even 
in  health. 

Was  there  no  lady  in  the  house  to 
whom  he  could  give  further  instructions  ? 
Gerald  explained,  with  a  nervous  hesi- 
tation quite  new  to  him,  that  the  land- 
lady was  absent.  Then  some  female  friend 
should  be  sent  for.  The  patient  was  de- 
cidedly not  in  a  state  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  moment.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Gerald 
would  see  after  bringing  some  one  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  doctor  said 
that  he  himself  would  wait  until  he  re- 
turned. 

Gerald  rushed  to  a  cab.     He  could  for 
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the  moment  think  of  no  other  friend  of 
Miss  Cowen's  than  little  Foster.  Accord- 
ingly he  drove  furiously  to  Fiorina  Villa. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, — it  seemed 
quite  an  age, — she  kept  him  waiting,  that 
is  to  say,  just  whilst  she  repowdered 
her  face  and  pinned  on  her  chignon. 
The  moment  she  appeared  Gerald  rapidly 
explained  the  object  of  liis  call ;  but  his 
suggestion  that  Miss  Foster  should  go  near 
Miss  Cowen,  or  indeed  any  one  in  a 
fever,  quite  horrified  her. 

"  Why,  good  gracious !  Mr.  Gerald,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  pretty  little  scream,  "it 
might  be  scarlet  fever,  or  even  small- 
pox !  One  might  be  disfigured  for  life. 
Oh,  do  go  away  now,  pray,  go  at  once. 
I'm  so  dreadfullv  timid  about  infection." 

Gerald  left  her,  scarcely  able  to  conceal 
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his  disgust.  Then  he  recollected  Mrs. 
Staunton,  and  wished  that  he  had  thought 
of  her  at  first. 

"  Poor  girl !  poor  girl  !"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  real  emotion,  and  bustling  up 
to  the  cupboard  by  the  fire-place.  "  I 
will  not  keep  you  waiting  a  moment,  sir. 
Dear  me  !  where  has  that  boy  put  my 
bonnet  and  my  shawl !  Is  she  very  ill  ? 
Poor  thing  !  Has  she  a  doctor,  sir  ? 
Dear,  dear,  one  can  never  find  any- 
thing when  one's  in  a  hurry.  Oh,  there 
it  is  !  I'm  ready  now.  Come  along, 
sir. 

And  the  old  actress,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  "  all  of  a  tremble,"  cast  aside 
her  tragic  dawdle  and  hurried  into  the 
cab. 

The  doctor  alternately  sat  and  stood  by 
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Esther's  side,  fuming  over  Gerald's  long 
absence,  and  meantime,  like  an  expe- 
rienced old  practitioner,  taking  careful  note 
of  his  patient's  surroundings.  The  play- 
books  and  play-bills,  and  the  "  Era " 
newspaper,  told  her  profession.  The 
young  girl's  beauty,  the  agitated  man  of 
fashion  who  had  called  him  in  at  on«e, 
suggested  the  old,  old  story.  Then  he 
again  puffed,  and  again  glanced  still  more 
impatiently  at  the  heavy  stop-watch  he 
held  all  the  while  in  his  hand. 

When  Mrs.  Staunton  saw  her  pupil's 
condition,  she  unpinned  her  shawl  and 
almost  cried;  then  she  took  it  oif,  spread 
it  delicately  over  Esther's  uncovered  ankles, 
and  was  about  to  smoothe  her  disarranged 
dress,  when  the  doctor  put  his  hand  on 
her    arm,    requesting   her   to    listen  atten- 
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tively  to  his  instructions.  He  repeated  all 
he  had  said  to  Mr.  Gerald,  adding  only 
that,  as  the  patient  was  now  in  a  peaceful 
doze,  the  application  of  his  remedies  must 
be  postponed  until  she  awoke  or  grew 
restless.  Mrs.  Staunton  was  very  anxious 
to  explain  to  him  how  little,  being  in  no 
way  connected  with  Miss  Co  wen,  she 
could  take  upon  herself;  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman hurried  away  abruptly,  saying  he 
would  call  again  presently. 

Then  Mrs.  Staunton  began  to  grow  seri- 
ously alarmed,  and  requested  Mr.  Gerald 
and  Betsy  to  come  in. 

"  What  were  they  to  do  ?  Who  is  Miss 
Cowen?"  she  asked  the  maid-of-all-work. 
"  Where  do  her  friends  live  ?" 

"Law,  mum,  ain't  you  'er  friends?  I 
never   seed   no    others    'ere,    leastwise    it 
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worn't  the  little  chap,  or  Mr.  Thingumbob, 
I  mean  Mr.  'Aynes." 

"  How  did  she  come  here  first  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Gerald. 

"  Why,  V  took  the  rooms  for  'er — Mr. 
'Aynes  did,  I  mean.  I  don't  think  as  she's 
got  anyone  else  belongin'  to  'er.  The 
little  chap  knows  most  about  'er.  She 
learns  'im  readin'  an'  writin'  of  a  h  even- 
in'." 

"She  alludes  to  my  grandson,"  said 
Mrs.  Staunton,  "  but  he  has  discovered 
nothing  about  her  but  what  you  already 
know." 

''  Gracious  !"  exclaimed  Betsy  suddenly, 
"there's  twelve  a-strikin'  and  the  taties 
not  on !  Missus  'ull  be  back  direckly,  and 
'ull  go  on  at  us  like  winkin'.  Look  'ere, 
sir,  an'  you,  mum,  don't  you  let  out  as  she's 
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no  one  belongin'  to  'er,  or  shell  turn  'er 
out.  She's  an  'ard  'un  to  deal  with,  an' 
she  don't  fancy  her,  cos  she  ain't  like  a 
bacheldor,  as  drinks  bottled  beer  an'  leaves 
'arf,  an'  as  'eaps  in  more  than  'e  heats.  She 
don't  fancy  'er  at  all.  Law !  there  she  is ! 
I'll  stick  to  it  it's  'er  haunt  and  'er  cousin." 

Betsy  slammed  the  door  and  tore  down 
stairs,  the  scrap  of  dirty  net  she  called  her 
cap  flying  off  at  Mr.  Gerald's  feet. 

"If  you  will  excuse  my  giving  an  opin- 
ion, sir,"  Mrs.  Staunton  said,  *'  I  think  the 
young  woman  may  be  right.  Some  of 
these  lodging-house  keepers  do  make  them- 
selves immensely  disagreeable  when  ladies 
happen  to  be  at  their  mercy,  as  it  were. 
In  our  profession  especially  there  is  often 
much  to  bear  from  them.  The  landlady 
will  think  far  more  of  a  gentleman  like  you 
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being  the  young  lady's  friend,  sir,  than  of 
an  old  woman  like  me.  It  really  would 
be  very  kind  of  you  to  stand  by  the  poor 
lonely  girl  just  now,  sir.  I  will  share  the 
responsibility  willingly,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  neither  of  us  repent  it." 

"By  all  means  do  as  you  think  best/' 
replied  Mr.  Gerald.  "  But — but  there's 
some  one  knocking!  I — I  think  I  had 
better  be  in  the  other  room." 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  that  Mr.  Gerald 
passed  in  the  other  room,  waiting  for  the 
landlady — no  gentle  Mrs.  Lirriper,  as  the 
shrill  voice  testified — to  have  ended  her 
conversation,  or  rather  catechism,  with  Mrs. 
Staunton,  was  one  of  the  longest  he  ever 
remembered  having  passed.  He  felt  he 
was ''in  a  decided  fix,"  and  would  gladly 
have  snatched  up  his    hat    and    departed  ; 
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but  that,  besides  such  an  escape  being 
unfair  to  Mrs.  Staunton,  he  felt  sure  the 
landlady  would  certainly  form  the  same 
suspicions  as  those  which  he  had  perceived 
by  a  glance  had  entered  the  old  doctor's 
mind. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  meanwhile,  managed 
Betsy's  mistress  with  the  tact  long  experi- 
ence had  taught  her.  She  prevented  any 
incursion  on  the  "  gentleman  relation  '^  in 
the  sitting-room ;  guaranteed  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  expenses  and  extra  atten- 
dance, and  mysteriously  hinted  at  Miss 
Cowen's  being  "  a  person  of  great  conse- 
quence in  disguise."  This  last  idea  had 
occurred  to  her  as  she  carefully  unclasped 
the  locket  on  Esther's  chain,  which  she 
suspected,  catching  the  landlady's  sharp 
look,  might  be  safest  in  Mr.  Gerald's   keep- 
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ing,  and  also  a  little  purse  she  saw  lying 
on  the  dressing-table.  When  Mr.  Gerald 
had  examined  the  locket,  the  unusual 
beauty  of  the  jewel  gave  another  spur  to 
his  curiosity.  He  began  again  to  cross- 
question  the  old  lady.  After  answering  a 
few  questions,  she  begged  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  send  some  one  to  fetch  her 
grandson,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  her  own  household  arrangements, 
but  really  because  she  wanted  Mr.  Gerald, 
who  was  of  no  use  whatever,  out  of  the  way, 
and  because  only  Tony  could  ever  under- 
stand how  to  help  his  grandmamma  in 
any  emergency. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Gerald,  in  reply, 
"then  I — think  I'll  go.  The  young  lady 
couldn't  be  in  better  hands,  I  am  sure. 
I'll  call  to-morrow  and  see   how    you   are 
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getting  on,  or  if  I  can  be  of  any  service. 
You  have  taken  the  address  of  my  club,  I 
think  ?  Be  sure  and  send  to  me  if  you 
require  anything.     Good  night." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tj^STHER  lay  in  a  heavy  sleep.  Her 
-^--^  head  began  to  sway  less  uneasily  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  flush  was  dying  out 
of  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Staunton's  applications 
had  been  beneficial.  Tony  arrived  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  out  of  breath,  and 
terribly  excited.  Betsy,  who  had  fetched 
him,  told  him  by  the  way  that  Miss  Co  wen 
was  at  death's  door,  and  the  doctor  had 
**  giv  'er  hup."  His  grandmamma  calmed 
him,  however,  and  he  soon  became  once 
more  a  practical  young   gentleman.     In  a 
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short  time  everything  that  an  invalid  might 
require   was   removed   from    the   bedroom 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  there  could  be 
no   doubt    Esther    must  be  brought   when 
she  awoke.     Then  the  boy  made  up  a  roar- 
ing fire,  heartily  enjoying  his  reckless  con- 
sumption  of  coal    and  wood.      Then    the 
sofa   was   drawn  right  in  front    of  it,  and 
everything   put  handy  on  a  little  table  at 
the   head  of  it.     All   this  he  did,  moving 
about  the  room  as  softly  as  a  young  mother 
who  has  just  hushed  her  sick  infant  to  sleep. 
He  thought  of  everything,  especially  settling 
his  grandmamma  in  the  old  leather  chair, 
and  coaxing  Betsy  to   make  her  a  strong 
^'  cup  o'  tea  "  and  some  toast.     Until  Tony 
came  the  old  lady  "kept  up."     But  now, 
feeling  sure  that  everything  would  go  right 
without    her,    she    gave   way  comfortably, 
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and  went  on  complaining  "  how  her  back 
ached!"  "how  tired  she  was!"  and  "  how 
entirely  upset  she  felt !"  all  the  while  he 
was  gliding  in  and  out,  from  one  room  to 
the  other. 

Presently  Esther  awoke.  She  moaned 
out  for  something  to  drink.  Tony  had 
the  iced  water  ready,  and  held  it  to  her 
lips.  She  saw  it  was  Tony,  but  being  too 
weak  to  wonder  at  anything,  she  only 
watched  him  vacantly  as  he  put  down  the 
glass.  The  little  fellow  could  not  speak, 
something  rose  in  his  throat,  so  he  went 
into  the  other  room  to  cough,  and  told 
his  grandmother  she  must  go  to  Miss 
Esther. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  doctor  again  came, 
complimented  Mrs.  Staunton  on  her  ex- 
cellent nursing,  and  said  the  patient  could 
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do  perfectly  well  under  a  servant's  care 
for  the  night.  Tony,  feeling  faith  in  his 
friend  Betsy,  shortly  afterwards  escorted 
his  Gran'ma  home,  and  by  way  of  consola- 
tion they  frizzled  themselves  a  couple  "o' 
stunnin'  sassengers  "  for  their  supper. 

Mr.  Gerald  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy 
to  recover  his  equilibrium.  During  the 
whole  afternoon  he  could  not  once  banish 
Miss  Cowen  from  his  thoughts.  This  was 
especially  annoying,  as  it  interfered  with 
his  writing  home,  and  sending  off  a  parcel 
of  knick-knacks  he  had  purchased  at  Parkins 
and  Gotto's  that  morning,  probably  by  way 
of  expiating  his  protracted  absence.  He 
sat  up  even  considerably  later  than  his 
usual  late  hour,  wondering  how  this  ro- 
mantic little  episode  would  terminate.  He 
was  just   lighting  his  third  cigar  when  he 
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remembered  the  locket  and  purse.  What 
an  exquisite  miniature!  What  valuable 
diamonds  to  wear  in  such  lodgings !  Then 
he  took  up  the  purse.  Blue  velvet,  a  silver 
clasp,  a  monogram,  E.  O'K.  What  woman, 
much  less  what  man,  could  resist  peeping 
into  the  dainty  case  ?  Gerald  felt  he  was 
an  awful  blackguard  for  opening  it,  and  he 
felt  guiltier  still  when,  among  the  gold 
pieces  it  contained,  he  observed  several 
printed  little  cards,  with  their  tell-tale  num- 
bers, and  signed  "  Mary  Jane  Smith."  The 
mystery  thickened,  and  when  he  went  to 
bed  he  felt  in  a  greater  fog  than  ever. 

During  the  chief  part  of  the  ensuing 
week  Betsy  attended  to  Esther  like  the 
mature  "  little  Marchioness  "  she  was. 
Mrs.  Staunton  never  failed  to  sit  with  her 
pupil  for  two  or  three    hours    during    the 
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day ;  and  Tony,  although  he  had  much  to 
do  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  his  mo- 
ther's treasury,  occasioned  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  Esthers  assistance,  always 
contrived  to  be  with  her  from  about  five 
o'clock  until  bed-time. 

Esther  recovered  so  rapidly  from  the 
nervous  attack  that  she  was  soon  able  to 
rest  in  an  arm-chair,  enjoying  the  magazines 
and  new  novels  with  which  her  friend  Mr. 
Gerald  insisted  on  keeping  her  liberally 
supplied.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  called 
nearly  every  afternoon,  naturally,  as  he  as- 
sured Mrs.  Staunton,  deeply  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  the  lady  upon  whom  the 
success  of  his  drama  mainly  depended. 
Esther,  as  a  matter  of  course,  felt  espe- 
cially grateful  to  him.  He  had,  during  the 
week  of  her  convalescence,  done  her  many 
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little  services  no  one  else  could  have  per- 
formed. For  instance,  when  Haynes  called, 
blusteringly  insisting  upon  seeing  the  young 
lady,  ^'ill  or  not  ill,"  Mr.  Gerald,  who 
luckily  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before, 
went  down,  took  the  irascible  agent  into 
a  room  which,  "missus  bein'  out,"  Betsy 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  very  summari\, 
settled  the  fellow,  assuring  him  that  ?iiss 
Cowen  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
seeing  him,  or  of  going  on  with  the  "  Dia- 
mond" performance  ;  that  the  charges  in  his 
estimate  were  infamous  ;  and  that  he  must 
accept  a  cheque  for  thirty  pounds  in  liqui- 
dation of  all  claims  against  his  client,  or 
go  to  the  devil.  Haynes,  livid  with  rage 
and  disappointment,  nevertheless  pocketed 
the  cheque,  gave  Gerald  a  receipt,  and 
left  the  house,  muttering  something  about 
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bringing  an  action  against  Miss  Cowen,  in 
spite  of  her  fine  gentlemen  friends.  Then 
Gerald  ran  upstairs  with  the  alacrity  and 
vivacity  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  so 
amusingly  described  the  little  man's  dis- 
comfiture that  Esther  soon  forgot  all  her 
perplexities  and  became  quite  animated. 

Mr.  Gerald  talked  so  like  an  old  friend 
that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  him  a 
stranger,  and  she  really  felt  more  at  home 
with  him  than  she  ever  remembered  hav- 
ing felt  with  her  own  father. 

On  his  side,  Gerald  began  to  feel 
stirring  within  him  vague  paternal  emo- 
tions, such  as  any  man  of  forty  might  en- 
tertain towards  any  girl  of  nineteen.  If 
there  was  anything  ambiguous  in  his  po- 
sition, it  was  absolutely  thrust  upon  him. 
With  the  landlady  he  was  the  *'  gentleman 
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relation  ;"  with  Mrs.  Staunton,  who  always 
consulted  him  about  everything  that  con- 
cerned her  sick  pupil,  he  was  the  *'  kind- 
est of  friends;"  and  with  the  doctor,  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  preposterous 
making  explanations,  he  was  everything. 

When  paying  the  final  visit  to  his  pa- 
tient, both  Mr.  Staunton  and  Gerald  hap- 
pening to  be  present,  the  doctor  addressed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  his  parting  instruc- 
tions to  the  young  lady's  natural  protector. 

"  Miss  Cowen  must  on  no  account  re- 
main in  those  unhealthy  apartments.  Com- 
plete change  of  air, — a  few  weeks  at  Spa 
or  Kissingen  often  produced  wonderful 
effects  upon  ladies  of  a  highly  nervous 
organisation.  She  should  be  constantly  in 
the  fresh  air.  If  walking  were  found  too 
fatiguing — and  it  certainly  would  be   after 
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SO  severe  an  attack — a  few  hours'  drive 
daily  in  some  open  vehicle, — well  wrapped 
up,  of  course,  especially  about  the  chest, 
and  the  feet  kept  warm.  By-the-by,  there 
was  an  exceedingly  ingenious  little  appa- 
ratus for  warming  the  floors  of  carriages 
to  be  got  at  Caudwell's  in  New  Bond 
Street.  Mr.  Gerald  could  mention  his— 
the  doctor's — name  there  if  he  liked.  The 
diet  should  be  mild,  light,  and  generous; 
game  might  form  part  of  at  least  one  meal 
daily,  and  a  pint — yes,  about  one  pint — in 
the  four  and  twenty  hours,  of  some  gener- 
ous German  wine — Rudesheimer  or  Stein- 
berger  Cabinet — varied  by  a  little  good 
sound  Burgundy.  Of  course  no  mental 
anxiety  whatever,  or  indeed  any  strain 
upon  the  intellect,  must  be  permitted  for 
some  time  to  come." 
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Esther  saw  that  the  doctor  mistook  Mr. 
Gerald  for  some  near  relation,  but  she  listen- 
ed in  silent  amazement,  wondering  whether 
the  bill  for  his  attendance  during  her 
illness  would  be  in  any  proportion  to  the 
very  expensive  arrangements  he  suggested 
for  her  convalescence.  Mr.  Gerald  had 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  cheque  for 
thirty  pounds  that  he  had  given  to  Haynes, 
and  with  equal  delicacy  he  had  contrived 
that  the  little  purse  should  be  found  on 
Esther's  work-table,  with  its  cash  contents 
intact.  She  therefore  still  hoped  she  would 
have  sufficient  money  to  carry  her  on  until 
the  "  Countess  "  was  produced. 

'*Well,  Miss  Cowen/' Gerald  exclaimed, 
returning  from  speaking  some  farewell 
words  to  the  doctor,  '*  though  I  quite 
believe   in  the  restorative  powers  of  plea- 
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sant  Continental  trips,  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  get  you  strong  enough  to  accom- 
pany my  nurse  to  Venice,  instead  of  aban- 
doning her  for  Spa.  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  Mrs.  Staunton  ?" 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  sufficiently  well  by 
the  fifteenth  to  carry  out  our  engage- 
ment, sir,"  said  the  old  lady.  ''Tell  me, 
dear,  exactly  how  you  feel." 

"  I  do  feel  rather  weak,  I  must  con- 
fess," replied  Esther  "  When  I  tried  to 
recite  this  morning,  it  made  my  heart 
beat  so  quickly,  and  my  voice  grew  quite 
harsh  and  rough  towards  the  end." 

"  That  arises  from  weakness,  certainly," 
said  Gerald.  "  May  I  ask  how  long  you 
have  lived  in  these  lodgings  ?" 

"  Oh  !  only  a  few  weeks." 

"  Then  there  is  one  thing  you  must  allow 
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US  to  do — that  is,  to  seek  other  apartments 
in  a  healthier  locality.  The  place  feels 
positively  mouldy,  and  these  draughts  are 
dreadful.  The  river  fogs,  too,  are  most 
pernicious,  are  they  not,  Mrs.  Staunton  ? 
My  dear  child  "  (Gerald  was  every  hour 
growing  more  and  more  parental),  *'  this  is 
really  not  a  fit  place  for  you." 

Esther  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  indifference,  and  replied, 
"I'm  too  philosophical  to  mind  my  sur- 
roundings. Besides,  novices  cannot  afford 
sumptuous  dwellings.  Can  they,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton?" 

The  old  lady  thought  of  her  own  miser- 
able rooms  in  Shore  Street,  and  her  own 
manifold  pecuniary  struggles,  and  remained 
silent. 

"But,"  said   Gerald,  "surroundings   are 
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everything  to  young  ladies.  We  coarser 
creatures  are  not  so  impressionable ;  but 
the  atmosphere  you  breathe,  the  dress 
you  wear,  the  people  you  see — nothing 
is  too  trifling  to  affect  you.  Tell  me,  Miss 
Cowen,  if  you  were  in  a  handsomely- 
arranged  drawing-room,  attired  in  rich  satin 
and  laces,  would  you  not  feel  altogether 
more  imposing,  even  more  intellectual  and 
amiable,  than  you  feel  in  this  place,  loung- 
ing on  that  old  sofa  ?  You  too,  Mrs. 
Staunton,  in  black  velvet  and  diamonds, 
would  not  only  move  and  look,  but  ac- 
tually feel  like  a  duchess.  Oh !  above  all 
things  do  not  attempt  to  despise  surround- 
ings." 

*'They   make   more   than   half  of  us,  I 
really  believe,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Staunton. 

^'  Why,"  continued  Gerald,   "  it  must  be 
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impossible  to  study  the  '  Countess '  in  a 
place  like  this.  Not  only  your  health, 
my  dear  child,  but  your  heart  and  mind 
must  suffer  from  such  gloominess.  I  am 
sure,  if  you  have  the  slightest  regard  fo^ 
Mrs.  Staunton  or  any  of  your  friends,  you 
will  let  us  induce  you  to  leave  it." 

Esther  looked  up  in  his  face  with  so 
sweet  yet  sad  a  smile  that  Gerald,  over- 
whemed  with  another  attack  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  would  willingly  have  pressed 
her  then  and  there  to  his  compassionate 
bosom. 

As  he  passed  through  the  dim  passage 
leading  to  the  front  door  on  his  way  out, 
a  small,  grubby  boy  ran  against  his  legs, 
and  unmistakeably  enjoying  the  idea  of 
damaging  those  well-clad  shins,  burst  into  a 
rude  laugh. 
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"  Take  care  where  you  are  going  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gerald,  seizing  Tony,  and 
holding  him  at  arm's  length.  "  But — stand 
still,  boy — surely  I  have  seen  you  some- 
where before?" 

*'  'Tain't  unpossible,  sir,  for  I  'appened 
to  be  there  about  this  time  yesterday." 

"I  fear  we  are  a  little  too  clever,  young 
gentleman." 

^'  Not  too  clever  to  live,  I  opes,"  said 
Tony,  wriggling  out  of  his  grasp,  and 
bounding  upstairs  to  the  room  Mr.  Gerald 
had  just  left. 

There  he  found  Miss  Esther  confidentially 
detailing  to  his  Gran 'ma  all  the  discomforts 
of  her  present  abode,  and  confessing  she 
did  not  believe  she  should  ever  regain  her 
health  if  she  remained  living  in  such  a 
miserable  place.      At   the   same    time  her 
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financial  position  seemed  to  render  removal 
impossible.  Mrs.  Staunton  prudently  backed 
up  Gerald's  advice,  and  then  Tony  gave 
his  opinion,  in  a  round-about  way,  which 
he  considered  remarkably  knowing,  but 
which  plainly  showed  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  approve  of  anything  that  "  'ere 
swell "  suggested ;  that  he  thought,  in 
fact,  ''fellers  'angin  about,  with  nothin' 
to  do  an'  plenty  o'  tin,  a  bad  lot,"  and 
that  Miss  Esther  ought,  by  every  right 
of  priority,  to  remain  exclusively  under  his 
protection. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

rpHE  most  unretrospective  people  occasion- 
-■-  ally  cannot  help  thinking  what  raight 
have  been,  and  frequently  a  man  about 
the  age  of  forty  finds  himself  taking  stock 
of  past  mistakes.  This  was  in  Gerald's 
case  the  crowning  mistake  of  all.  It 
produced  no  good  effect,  it  spoilt  his  even- 
ing's amusement,  and  its  only  result  was 
a  horrid  nightmare,  in  which  Beaumont, 
the  handsome  young  actor,  metamorphosed 
into  a  huge  tiger,  sprang  after  Miss 
Cowen;    whilst    Gerald,  rescuing  her  with 
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one  arm,  remained  for  an  indefinite  period 
hanging  on  by  the  other  to  a  yielding 
branch  that  overshadowed  a  roaring  water- 
fall, to  which  Niagara  itself  was  a  mere 
scent-fountain.  Gerald  always  flattered 
himself  he  had  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
the  classic  poets.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that,  feeling  as  if  his  dream 
had  descended  from  Jove,  he  went  early 
next  morning  to  see  Mrs.  Staunton  regard- 
ing their  protegee. 

The  old  lady  felt  no  little  satisfaction  in 
Mr.  Gerald's  visits.  They  came  most  op- 
portunely ;  for  the  prancing  bays  at  her 
door  brought  not  only  unusual  civility,  but, 
what  happened  just  now  to  be  of  still 
greater  importance,  renewed  credit  from 
her  landlady. 

"  I  fear  I  trespass  too  frequently  on  your 
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valuable  time,  Mrs.  Staunton,"  Gerald  began, 
in  a  more  deferential  tone  than  he  would 
have  adopted  to  a  peeress.  "  The  fact  is, 
I'm  getting  fidgety  about  my  drama.  Now, 
in  case  Miss  Cowen  should  not  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  play  the  Countess,  do  you  know 
any  other  girl  up  to  it  ?" 

"  But  she  will  play  it,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Staunton,  flushing  at  the  idea  of  anyone 
else's  pupil  snatching  away  so  precious  an 
opening.  ''  My  grandson  tells  me  she  is 
much  better  to-day.  It  was  simply  a  nerv- 
ous attack.  I  know  well  what  that  kind 
of  thing  is.  She  will  be  quite  herself  in  a 
day  or  two.     My  word  on  it,  sir." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  Whoever  takes 
the  part  must  be  trained  by  you ;  for  only 
a  great  artist  can  teach  art.  If  you  knew 
the  difficulty  I  have  had  to  find  a  suitable 
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young  lady,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  at 
my  anxiety  about  your  pupil's  health.  But 
taking  the  matter  at  its  worst,  is  there 
no  one  else  you  could  prepare  in  case  of 
necessity  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton, 
warming  into  staginess — "  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  could  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  compare  for  one  moment  with 
Miss  Cowen.  She  is  to  the  manner  born, 
dignity  and  grace  go  with  her.  She  would 
have  been  applauded  by  Mr.  Kemble  him- 
self, sir,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  might  have  been 
her  instructress." 

"  Yes,  yes — she's  not  bad.  At  any  rate, 
if  she's  the  best  we  can  get,  we  must  take 
every  precaution  to  secure  her  recovery. 
By-the-by,  I  hope  you  have  insisted  on 
her  leaving  the  wretched  hole  she  is  in  ?  " 
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"  Miss  Cowen  is  her  own  mistress,"  said 
Mrs.  Staunton,  beginning  to  feel,  with  Tony, 
that  Gerald  did  not  half  appreciate  her 
pupil;  "  I  should  not  presume  to  dictate  her 


movements." 


"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Gerald. 
**  But  she  evidently  entertains  such  an  ex- 
alted respect  for  you,  that  your  suggestions 
would  carry  the  greatest  weight." 

"  I  did  advise  her  to  leave  Cecil 
Street,"  returned  the  old  lady,  somewhat 
mollified    by  the   "  exalted   respect,"  "  but 


"Well,  what  is  the  difficulty,  then? 
Pray,  my  dear  madam,  be  frank  with  me. 
Put  aside  all  ceremony  in  a  business  matter 
like  this." 

"  Miss  Cowen,  I  imagine,  from  an  acci- 
dental remark  or  two,  fears  the  outlay  that 
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removal  to  better  apartments  might  entail. 
At  present,  having  no  engagement,  you  see, 
sir,  she  wishes  to  live  in  as  economical  a 
way  as  possible." 

"  But  she  has  an  engagement  virtually. 
Any  moment  Browne's  lawyer  can  draw  it 
up  ;  and  of  course  I  myself  intend  to  see 
that  all  the  staff  engaged  on  my  piece  have 
adequate,  indeed,  liberal  salaries.  Proba- 
bly— indeed,  I  may  say  I  am  sure  that 
Browne  would  make  her  any  reasonable 
advance,  as  soon  as  she  has  signed  the 
agreement." 

*'  I  think  Miss  Co  wen  would  prefer  re- 
maining where  she  is  to  soliciting  any  fa- 
vours from  Mr.  Browne." 

*'An  advance  such  as  that  would  seem 
rather  a  retaining  fee  than  a  favour.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  if  you  like, 
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Mrs.  Staunton.  I  happen,  unfortunately, 
to  have  a  small  furnished  house  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  I  find  tn-ing  to  let  it  out  of  the 
season  is  simply  throwing  money  away  on 
house-agents ;  so  if  you  like  to  occupy  it 
yourself,  or  offer  it  to  Miss  Cowen  until 
the  Spring,  you  need  not  consider  your- 
selves under  the  slightest  obligation  to  me. 
You  will,  in  fact,  be  saving  me  the  expense 
of  a  servant,  and  keeping  it  aired.  Per- 
haps I  make  my  proposal  rather  uncouthly, 
but,  you  see,  Miss  Cowen's  health  is  every- 
thing to  my  drama,  and  I'm  convinced  she 
can  never  stand  the  fogs  and  smells  of  that 
place,  especially  during  the  winter." 

*•  I  am  sure  you  are  excessively  kind,  sir, 
but  Miss  Cowen  might  believe — I — I'm  not 
quite  sure  it  would  do." 

"Why  not?" 
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''  It  might  be  thought  you  were  doing 
too  much  for  her,  and  that  there  was  some 
little  impropriety  in  the  arrangement — you 
know  what  I  mean,  sir." 

"  You  mean  it  wouldn't  do  for  her  to 
accept  the  loan  of  a  house  from  a  gentle- 
man— eh  ?  Of  course  I  see  all  that  as 
plainly  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Staunton  ;  but  then 
I  am  not  intending  to  lend  it  to  her.  I 
only  offer  it  you.  You  can  let  her  have 
some  part  of  it,  if  you  like.  But  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  can  be  more  improper 
than  the  way  she  lives  in  now  ?  Absolute- 
ly without  any  protection ;  delirious  with 
fever  one  day,  and  dependent  on  a  chance 
visitor  to  fetch  her  a  doctor ;  on  another 
day  at  the  mercy  of  a  scoundrel  like  that 
fellow  Haynes.  She  told  you  he  called,  I 
suppose  ?" 

VOL.  ir.  H 
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"  Yes,  and  how  grateful  she  felt  for  your 
kind  interference.  I  hope  he  will  not  put 
her  to  any  exorbitant  expenses." 

"  Oh  I  I  settled  that  part  of  the  affair  by 
a  cheque  of  thirty  pounds." 

"  So  much  ! — why,  Miss  Co  wen  paid  him 
twenty-five  pounds  only  the  day  before  she 
was  taken  ill." 

'^  I  wish  I  had  known  that.  However, 
let  us  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him. 
Now  you  must  promise  me  to  think  over 
my  suggestion  about  the  removal.  It  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  girl  to 
have  some  one  like  yourself  with  her.  It's 
really  not  an  uncomfortable  place — my 
little  cottage,  I  mean.  Have  you  seen  her 
to-day  ?" 

"No,  I  sent  my  grandson  to  inquire 
after  her,  for  I  am  expecting  an  old  pupil. 
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and   may  not   have   leisure   to    visit   her." 
"Then   I'll   try   and   go    round    myself 

by-and-by.     She  seems  glad  to  see  anyone 

for  a  chat." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  welcome, 

sir." 

"  Can  I  take  any  message  from  you  ?" 
**  Well,  if  you   will  kindly  explain  that 

Mrs.  Marsham — she  knows  who   that  is — 

is  going  to   do  Imogen   to-morrow  at  the 

Cabinet,  she  will  see  at  once  how  it  is  that 

I  cannot  come." 

"  Very   well.     Good   morning.     Have  I 

stayed  too  long  ? — you  are  extremely  kind. 

Good  morning." 
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CHAPTER  yiL 

A  FTER  Gerald  had  called  at  No.  190 
■^-^  — of  course  merely  at  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton's request,  and  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  delivering  that  important  message  about 
Mrs.  Marsham — Betsy,  with  all  a  nurse's  au- 
thority, drew  the  couch  near  the  fire,  and  in- 
sisted on  Esther's  reposing  awhile  before  ^'the 
little  chap  "  came,  Esther  was  quite  tired 
out,  for  she  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  con- 
valescence known  to  most  women,  when  it 
is  sweet  to  doze  quietly  by  firelight,  and, 
without   feeling   particularly   miserable,    to 
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let  a  few  comfortable  tepid  tears  listlessly 
trickle.  Drop  after  drop  rolling  leisurely 
down  her  blanched  cheeks  had  an  almost 
mesmeric  effect,  and  the  doze  soon  melted 
into  a  soft  refreshing  slumber.  Meanwhile 
Tony,  warned  by  Betsy  that  her  patient 
was  sleeping,  stole  into  the  room  on  tip- 
toe. His  nursing  experiences  had  given 
him  some  peculiar  notions  ;  one  was  that 
staring  at  a  sleeping  person  would  surely 
wake  him.  He  therefore  scarcely  glanced 
at  Esther,  but  at  once  directed  his  practi- 
cal mind  towards  the  fire,  which  he  per- 
ceived required  attention.  Kneeling  before 
the  coal-scuttle,  he  began  amusing  himself 
by  picking  choice  bits  out  of  it  with  his 
fingers,  and  carefully  inserting  them  within 
the  bars  of  the  grate  and  the  darkening 
crevices  of  the  fire.        But   then  came  the 
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dangerous  moment  of  success,  for,  as  he 
drew  back  contemplating  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  perfectly-arranged  pile  of 
fuel,  the  knob  of  the  poker  caught  in  his 
sleeve,  and  suddenly  set  the  rest  of  the 
fire-irons  dancing  to  such  riotous  music  that 
the  startled  sleeper  awoke,  wondering 
what  mischievous  gnome  was  at  work. 

**  It's  only  me,"  said  Tony. 

*'  Oh  !  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 
Why,  I  must  have  been  asleep." 

''  Yes,  I'm  awfully  sorry  I  woke  you ; 
but  the  fire  got  low,  an'  then  I  made  a 
row.  Just  like  me  I  I  never  does  nothink 
properly  now-a-days." 

"  Rubbish,  Tony.  You  always  find  fault 
with  yourself  now-a-days,  and  I  won't  have 
my  friends  cut  up.  What  is  it  makes  you 
so  dismal  ?" 
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"  It's  the  dismal  time  o'  year,  Miss 
Esther.  That  movin'  business  'as  almost 
done  for  us." 

"  But  you  like  your  new  room  in  Hang- 
er's Lane  better  than  your  old  one  in  the 
^  Court'?" 

"  Of  course  I  do — it's  dearer." 

"  Are  dear  things  always  best?" 

*'  Of  course  they  are.  Don't  it  stand  to 
reason  ?" 

'*  Goodness  me !  Tony,  I  have  only  this 
moment  remembered  I  never  sent  your 
mother  any  money  last  week  !" 

"  You  was  ill.  It  didn't  singerfy  a 
scrap." 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  about  the 
rent  ?" 

"  Oh  ! — how  did  I  manage  about  the 
rent  ?" 
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"  Yes.  Where  did  the  money  come 
from  ?" 

"  Why,  a  friend  of  mine  lent  it  us." 

That  friend  was  the  pawnbroker,  who 
had  advanced  three  shilhngs  on  his  mother's 
only  blanket. 

"  Has  Mary  work  again  ?" 

"No.  She's  trapesed  up  to  the  City 
three  times  this  blessed  week,  and  before 
it  was  light,  and  in  the  pourin'  rain  too, 
and  before  tastin'.  She  got  to  the  ware- 
'us  by  seven,  but  all  the  jobs  was  took 
up.  'Tain't  unlikely  they  goes  by  favour, 
an  we  knows  no  one  belongin'  to  the 
place." 

"  Then  she  has  positively  no  work  ?" 

Tony's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
turned  his  back  to  Esther,  and  began 
fidgeting    about    the    fire    again.     As   he 
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did  not  reply,  she  rang  for  tea,  and 
said, 

"  We  have  all  been  rather  unlucky 
lately,  Tony  dear.  Never  mind,  when  I'm 
a  Countess,  we  shall  be  quite  rich,  and 
you  shall  learn  drawing  then.  Here  comes 
Betsy.  Move  those  books  off  the  table. 
I'm  glad  I  fell  asleep,  or  I  might  have  had 
tea  before  you  came." 

"  Yes,"  grunted  Betsy,  setting  down  the 
tray  ;  "an  that  young  h  animal — that's  what 
you  be,  Tony,  for  wakin'  of  'er.  Don't 
think  as  I  didn't  'eer  yer  a  -  rumpassin 
about.  Yer  shan't  come  in  another  night 
when  she's  so  nicely  off,  yer  shan't." 

"  No,  don't  let  us,  old  gal,  only  pitch  into 
us  downstairs,  not  'ere." 

*'  'Ave  I  brought  up  all  yer  wants.  Miss  ?" 
asked  Betsy. 
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"  Yes,  I  thank  you,"  said  Esther.  "  Tony, 
you  must  make  tea.  I  cannot  lift  that 
heavy  kettle." 

This  *'  tea "  happened  to  be  for  Tony 
not  only  a  "  dinner-tea,"  but  likewise  break- 
fast. He  had  eaten  only  one  slice  of 
bread  since  the  preceding  evening.  Mrs. 
Staunton,  Mary,  and  himself  were  all  out 
of  luck.  They  were  always  rather  pinched 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  for,  except 
Tony,  no  one  in  the  family  had  the 
least  idea  of  providence,  and  he  never 
had  anything  to  be  provident  with.  Mrs. 
Staunton  was  generally  shockingly  in  ar- 
rears with  her  landlady ;  indeed,  it  was 
a  fellow-feeling  that  had  inspired  her 
remark  to  Gerald  about  "landladies  some- 
times making  themselves  disagreeable."  She 
had    been    bullied    daily  for    three    weeks 
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before  those    beneficent    bays    of   his    had 
pranced  her  another  respite. 

Poor  Tony  naturally  made  a  safety-valve 
for  all  her  annoyances;  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  daily  without  having  earned  a 
single  sixpence,  he  had  to  bear  all  her 
reproaches  for  laziness  and  extravagance 
with  Spartan  magnanimity.  But  if  he  had 
a  hard  time  of  it,  he  knew  his  sister 
had  a  worse.  His  mother  "  nagged  "  from 
morn  to  night,  her  stock  reproach  being 
that  "  she'd  better  'ave  been  left  to  die 
in  the  'ouse  than  brought  out  to  perish 
for  want  o'  firin'  an'  the  nourishments  in 
that  miserable  room."  She  seemed  deter- 
mined never  to  reconcile  herself  to  having 
been  turned  out  of  the  Court ;  and  Tony 
told  Esther,  "  If  she'd  an  'ouse  of  'er  own, 
she'd  'ave  liked  that  beastly  old  cellar  best." 
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After  tea  Esther  took  out  her  purse.  Its 
contents  had  dwindled  to  fourteen  pounds, 
six  shillings  and  fourpence.  Since  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Tony's  prophecy  regarding  Haynes, 
Esther  confided  in  the  boy  more  implicitly 
than  ever,  and  felt  no  reserve  whatever  in 
acquainting  him  exactly  with  her  financial 
position. 

"There,  Tony,  that  is  all  I  have  left. 
Now,  how  little  will  do  for  you  ?" 

"  A  fortnight's  due  on  Thursday.  May  I 
have  the  silver  ?" 

'^  Are  you  quite  sure  that  will  be 
enough  ?" 

"Yes;  we  can  very  well  hold  on  with 
that.  Miss  Esther." 

"  And  if  I  can  only  manage  to  get  on  until 
I  make  my  debut^  I  shall  be  able  to  help 
you  better.     Mr.  Gerald  told  me  I  should 
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have  a  handsome  salary  from  the  very  first 
night." 

"Then  I  wish  you  was  going  to  play 
to-morrow,  Miss  Esther.  You've  got  to 
pay  the  doctor,  ain't  yer  ?" 

'*Yes.  And  only  think!  I  find  that  I 
have  taken  seventeen  shillings'  worth  of 
medicine." 

''  Law  !  It's  a  mercy  you  ain't  dead.  I 
suppose  the  old  woman  downstairs  stuck  it 
on  pretty  well  while  you  was  ill." 

"  Perhaps.  By-the-bv,      why     hasn't 

Betsy  brought  me   the  bill  ?     I  asked  for 
it  yesterday,  and  the  day  before  too." 

Esther  was  about  to  pnU  the  bell-rope, 
but  Tony  stopped  her,  sayiijg, 

"Let  me  call  'er.  Miss  Esther,  please. 
'Er  legs  is  goin'  all  day,  an'  it  'ull  save  'er 
a  h extra  journey." 
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But  Tony  perceived  his  friend  in  the 
passage,  so  in  order  to  execute  his  humane 
intention,  he  leaned  over  the  banisters, 
hoisted  one  leg  over  the  handrail,  and  slid- 
ed  down  to  her  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
returning  with  a  sheet  of  crumpled  paper, 
which  Betsy  humbly  confessed  having, 
through  forgetfulness,  detained  the  whole 
day  in  her  pocket. 

"  'Ere's  yer  pill.  Miss  Esther.  It's  one, 
I  bet,  'ud  stick  in  my  gizzard  more  than 
any  in  yer  seventeen  shillins'  worth." 

"  Tony,  when  will  you  give  up  bad 
language?  Now  consider  lessons  begun, 
and  read  me  the  bill  slowly  and  distinctly, 
with  all  the  aitches." 

"All  right!    'Ere  goes!— 
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"  Miss  Cowen  to  Mrs.  Hedger. 


Apartments  from  10th  to  24th 
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"  Well,  I'm  bio  wed  !  "  ejaculated  Tony, 
flinging  the  paper  on  the  table  in  a  passion. 
"  You  hain't  going  to  stand  this,  Miss 
Esther?" 
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"  Let  me  look,"  said  Esther,  quite  aghast. 
She  took  the  bill,  read  it  over  several 
times,  each  time  her  lips  compressing 
tighter,  and  her  shell-like  nostrils  more 
nervously  twitching. 

^'No!"  she  replied  resolutely.  "No!  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  this.  Ring  the  bell, 
Betsy,"  she  said,  as  the  girl  entered,  "  ask 
your  mistress  if  she  can  come  to  speak 
with  me.  Tony,  you  are  to  be  silent 
whilst  she  is  here." 

Mrs.  Hedger  came,  smiling  as  sweetly  as 
such  an  ogress  could  smile.  Miss  Cowen, 
now  she  had  a  fine  "  gentleman  relation," 
had  gone  up  to  the  zenith  of  her  respect. 

"  I  hope  you  feel  better,  Miss  Cowen. 
You  can't  think  how  much  I've  felt  for 
you,    and   so   has   Mr.    Hedger,    I     assure 

you." 
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"I  am  better,  thank  you.  I  wish  to 
speak  about  this  bill.  I  consider  it" — 
extortionate,  Esther  was  going  to  say, 
but  she  suddenly  grew  rather  frightened 
and  said, — "  I  consider  you — you  have  a 
little  overcharged  me  in  some  items." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  that.  Miss 
Cowen.  I  am  always  so  excessively  par- 
ticular in  making  my  account.  Every  one 
who  lives  in  my  house  will,  I'm  sure,  cor- 
roborate what  I  say.  And  we  have  got  on 
so  well  hitherto,  you  have  never  com- 
plained before.  What  are  the  items  to 
which  you  object?" 

Esther  mentioned  several,  but  she  was 
totally  ignorant  of  market  prices,  and  Mrs. 
Hedger  displayed  such  overwhelming  volu- 
bility in  explaining  them  that  the  only 
charge    Esther    felt    thoroughly  competent 

VOL.  II.  I 
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to  dispute  was  the  boot-cleaning.  She 
proved  irrefragably  that  she  had  worn  no- 
thing but  her  black  satin  slippers  during 
and  ever  since  her  illness.  Mrs.  Hedger 
was  extremely  concerned  to  think  such  a 
mistake  should  have  been  made.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  other  lodger's  boots  that 
Betsy  had  mentioned  as  having  been  clean- 
ed. Her  apologies  were  most  humble, 
and  with  overpowering  protestations  she 
magnanimously  took  off  the  one  shilling 
overcharged. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

/^ERALD,  on  leaving  Mrs.  Staunton, 
^^  went  immediately  house-hunting. 
Jackson  and  Graham,  Debenham  and 
Tewson,  Lumley,  Beal,  and  other  well- 
known  agents,  were  commissioned  to  pro- 
cure without  delay  a  small  hijou  villa, 
well  furnished,  and  in  some  retired  neigh- 
bourhood within  easy  distance  of  St.  James's. 
Vulgar  folk  might  consider  Gerald  fibbed 
when  he  offered  Mrs.  Staunton  a  house 
which  he  ''  had  at  his  disposal."  But 
any    person    of  Gerald's   reasoning  powers 

I  2 
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will  see  at  once  that  Gerald  had  not 
only  one  house  at  his  disposal  but  several, 
— in  fact  as  many  houses  as  were  *Uo 
be  let  furnished"  in  the  house  agents' 
lists. 

Gerald  was  far  too  gentleman-like  to 
tell  fibs,  but  his  moralising  was  very 
French.  He  translated  our  saying  about 
calling  "  a  spade  a  spade"  into  the  equi- 
valent of  un  chat  un  chat,  et  Rollet  un 
fri'pon^' — that  is  to  say,  he  went  as  far 
as  to  call  un  chat  un  chat,  but  if  it 
came  to  making  a  personal  application  of 
the  adage,  he  naturally  suppressed  such 
indecently  naked  truth  as  that  Rollet  was 
un  fri^on.  If  Miss  Co  wen's  eyes  every- 
where haunted  him,  what  was  more  natu- 
ral than  to  be  struck  with  a  girl  whose 
every  feature  realized  the  poetic  dream  of 
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the  "Venetian  Countess?"  And  naturally 
he  was,  as  he  had  told  Mrs.  Staunton,  and 
as  he  kept  frequently  assuring  himself,  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  her  health. 

Then  naturally  she  would  be  far  better 
in  a  pretty  little  villa  at  Brompton  or 
Bayswater — not  too  far  from  St.  James's ; 
for  naturally,  most  naturally  of  all,  it 
would  be  obviously  necessary  for  him  to 
see  her  constantly  about  the  drama. 

In  London  everything  is  ready  to  one's 
hand,  always  provided  one's  hand  holds  a 
well-filled  purse.  The  only  difficulty  Gerald 
experienced  in  getting  what  he  wanted 
arose  from  an  emharras  de  choix.  Houses 
to  let  furnished  abounded,  from  the  aban- 
doned villa  of  some  Formosa  to  that  of 
the  impecunious  half  pay  Major.  He  finally 
selected    "  Grove    Cottage,"  a    sweet   little 
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detached  place,  just  vacated  by  a  curate 
who  had  been  lately  promoted  to  a  living. 
Its  situation  was  not  one  which  fashion- 
able people  often  visited.  Gerald  might 
drive  down  there  a  hundred  times  and  not 
meet  a  single  man  he  knew.  It  was  in 
Old  Brompton.  A  small  shrubbery  grew 
between  the  house  and  the  high  palings 
in  front  of  it,  but  the  house  was  not  en- 
tered by  a  gate  ;  there  was  a  wooden  door 
let  into  the  palings,  which,  being  painted 
green,  like  them,  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Indeed,  the  exterior  gave  no  token 
whatever  of  the  comfortable  elegance  with- 
in. Not  that  its  present  appointments  quite 
suited  Gerald.  The  conservatory  was  bare 
and  required  heating.  He  had  one  or  two 
rooms  considerablv  altered.  The  drawinij- 
room,  drab  and  dark,  was  to  become,  be- 
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neath  the  magic  touch  of  Jackson  and 
Graham,  blue  and  bright.  One  of  the 
bedrooms,  too,  was  to  be  changed  from 
chintz  to  snowy  dimity. 

Gerald  became  possessed  with  a  sudden 
fancy  for  domestic  arrangements — how  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  was  at  home! — and  over 
the  smallest  detail  he  became  as  critical  as 
a  Cellini  over  a  jewel-case.  Younger  men 
might  have  thought  he  was  counting  with- 
out his  host  somewhat  rashly  in  positively 
hiring  and  arranging  this  house  before  Mrs. 
Staunton  or  Miss  Cowen  had  consented  to 
occupy  it.  But  Gerald  had  most  carefully 
calculated  all  the  chances  against  him.  He 
knew  every  card  in  both  ladies'  hands,  and 
he  knew  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  trick  was 
his  own.  The  pawnbrokers'  tickets  in  the 
little  blue  purse,  the  fifteen  sovereigns,  and 
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Mrs.  Staunton's  letting  out  that  Haynes  had 
received  twenty-five  pounds,  told  him  plain- 
ly that  the  forty  pounds  those  duplicates 
represented  had  been  borrowed  to  pay  the 
Diamond  Theatre  expenses.  Then  Esther's 
nervous  attack,  immediately  succeeding  his 
exposure  of  Haynes,  was  explained  by  her 
despair  at  not  being  able  to  recoup  herself 
by  the  sale  of  tickets.  Mrs.  Staunton's 
ragged  grandson,  whom  he  had  several 
times  endeavoured  vainly  to  cross-examine, 
her  shabby-genteel  rooms,  her  long  walks 
home  from  Cecil  Street  to  save  cab-hire, 
no  matter  how  late  or  in  what  weather 
— all  these  circumstances  told  enough  of 
struggling  poverty  to  make  Gerald  confi- 
dent that  his  benevolent  offer  would  sooner 
or  later  be  appreciated.  If  Mrs.  Staunton 
recognised  any  impropriety  in  accepting   a 
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kindness — nothing  but  an  act  of  charity, 
after  all — probably  she  would  have  the 
prudence  to  abstain  from  communicating 
her  idea  to  Miss  Cowen,  who,  by  this 
time  Gerald  knew  full  well,  was  far  too 
deliciously  unsophisticated  to  suspect  any- 
thing wrong  of  her  own  accord.  After  a 
few  chats,  he  felt  he  had  quite  fathomed 
his  protegee.  Haynes's  suspicions  of  her 
being  a  run-away  wife,  or  having,  under 
dubious  circumstances,  eloped  from  a  home, 
he  cast  aside  as  ridiculous.  Her  clever- 
ness was  quite  spontaneous,  and  her  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  speech  he  saw  at 
a  glance  arose  precisely  from  her  being  an 
inexperienced  young  girl,  and  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  fearlessness  of  inno- 
cence. 

He  concluded,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflec- 
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tion,  that  she  was  some  well-born  illegiti- 
mate child,  tenderly  brought  up,  but  sud- 
denly thrown,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  on  her  own  resources.  A  young  lady 
in  that  position  would  be  accustomed  to 
avoid  family  topics,  a  subject  upon  which 
it  would  just  then  by  no  means  have  suited 
Gerald  to  invite  reciprocal  confidence. 
Mrs.  Staunton,  he  felt  tolerably  certain, 
would  allude  to  his  proposal  when  she 
next  saw  her  pupil,  and  Miss  Cowen's  re- 
ception of  it  would  no  doubt  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  way  in  which  it  was  put 
to  her.  For  this  reason  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly careful  in  suggesting  the  form  that 
proposition  of  his  should  take  ;  and  having 
supplied  the  savoir  faire^  he  felt  he  could 
trust  the  rest  to  the  old  lady's  discre- 
tion. 
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Mrs.  StauntOD,  however,  privately  deter- 
mined not  to  mention  the  offer  to  her 
pupil,  and  when  she  called  two  days  after 
the  conversation,  commenced  with  the 
usual  inquiries  after  Esther's  health.  But 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  patient  had 
retrograded ;  indeed  she  was  so  weak  that, 
on  Mrs.  Staunton  broaching  the  exciting 
subject  of  money,  she  could  not  prevent 
herself  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs. 
Staunton,  like  most  elderly  ladies  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  her  profession,  was 
extremely  sympathetic  and  easily  affected. 
They  love  to  let  themselves  go  with  the 
occasion,  especially  when  it  takes  a  lachry- 
mose turn,  and  they  return  sigh  for  sigh 
with  true  tragic  relish.  Besides,  if  there 
was  a  calamity  into  which  the  old  lady 
could    thoroughly   enter,  it   was  the  want 
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of  money.  Esther  laid  her  financial  posi- 
tion quite  bare ;  she  even  told  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton about  her  visit  to  the  pawnbroker's, 
adding,  with  increased  anxiety,  that  she 
must  have  mislaid  the  tickets,  for  ever 
since  the  night  of  her  illness  she  had  been 
unable  to  put  her  hands  upon  them.  She 
fancied,  however,  that  she  could  remember 
carefully  concealing  them  somewhere.  Per- 
haps they  would  turn  up  when  least  ex- 
pected. At  any  rate  she  did  not  wish  to 
mention  her  loss  to  the  people  of  the 
house,  for,  besides  the  possession  of  such 
documents  being  discreditable,  she  recol- 
lected how,  after  having  once  spoken  of 
having  missed  a  half-sovereign,  so  stormy 
a  fracas  was  raised  by  Betsy  vociferating 
that  "  in  all  the  whole  course  on  'er  life 
she'd  never  been  called  a  thief  afore,"  and 
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Mrs.  Hedge r,  with  equal  energy,  declaring 
that  "  nothing  had  ever  before  happened 
in  her  house  of  so  unpleasant  a  nature," 
that  Esther  would  almost  have  submitted 
to  any  loss  rather  than  provoke  another 
such  volley  of  exasperated  lamentation. 

Mrs.  Staunton  then  delicately  inquired  if 
she  had  no  friends  who  could  help  her  ; 
and  Esther  began  sobbing  afresh,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  No,  I  haven't  a  single  friend  in  the 
world  but  my  mother — my  mother,  and 
where  she  is  I  do  not  know — I  cannot, 
cannot  guess  !" 

The  old  lady  refrained  from  further 
questioning;  but  when,  afterwards,  she  told 
the  circumstance  to  Gerald,  he  felt  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  his  surmise  as  to 
her  birth. 
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Mrs.  Staunton  had  the  consideration  to 
refrain  from  mentioning  that  Gerald  had 
given  Haynes  thirty  pounds  ;  but  what  she 
had  most  fully  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
mention  she  did  mention,  namely,  Gerald's 
offer  of  the  house.  When  she  became 
aware  of  Esther's  true  pecuniary  position, 
when  she  perceived  how  much  a  few  days' 
anxiety  had  increased  her  debility ;  when 
she  reflected  that  without  Gerald's  assistance 
the  most  promising  pupil  she  had  ever 
taught,  the  pupil  whose  laurels  she  felt 
convinced  would  before  long  deck  her  own 
aged  brow,  and  in  whose  fame  her  own 
unforgotten  glory  would  revive ;  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  throwing  away  such 
golden  prospects  for  Esther  and  for  herself, 
of  consigning  a  lovely  and  refined  young 
girl  to  the  vulgar  drudgery,  the  inevitable 
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coarsening  career  of  a  "utility  lady"  in  some 
provincial  theatre ;  when,  above  all,  she  re- 
membered she  had  relied  on  Miss  Cowen's 
liberal  payment  to  supply  the  oft-demanded 
rent,  why,  what  could  the  poor  old  lady 
possibly  do  but  quietly  pocket  w^hat  were, 
she  now  began  to  assure  herself,  mere  squea- 
mish scruples,  and  make  their  generous  pa- 
tron's proposal  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
with  a  tact  more  than  justifying  his  confi- 
dence ? 

*'  Oh !  how  delicious  that  would  be !" 
exclaimed  Esther  in  reply.  "  You  and  I 
to  live  together,  Mrs.  Staunton.  Do  you 
think  he  really  means  it  ?  His  eyes  look 
so  laughing  sometimes  that  I  fancy  half 
he  says  is  only  joke.  Do  you  think  he 
means  that  we  shall  really  prevent  his 
having  to  pay  some  one  for  taking  charge 
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of  the  house  ?  Is  it  a  nice  place  ?  Have 
you  seen  it  ?" 

"My  dear,  you  ask  as  many  questions 
in  a  breath  as  Rosalind  asked  Celia  about 
Orlando.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  house ; 
but  Mr.  Gerald  stated  it  was  situated  in 
a  pleasant  suburb  not  far  from  town." 

"  How  much  rent  would  he  get  if  he 
could  let  it  ?" 

"  I  can  form  no  idea.  Why  do  you  in- 
quire ?" 

"  Because  then  I  could  by-and-by  pay 
him  so  much  a  week  out  of  my  salary. 
You  see,  if  he  doesn't  mind  trusting  us 
with  the  house,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  he 
couldn't  mind  trusting  us  for  a  quarter's 
rent,  could  he  ?  They  never  do  pay  for 
furnished  houses  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  do  they  ?     And  then  you  are  quite 
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— quite — quite  certain  I  shall  succeed,  and 
make  a  great  deal  of  money?  You  are, 
are  you  not,  dear  Mrs.  Staunton  ?' 

"  If  you  keep  your  health,  I  feel  morally 
convinced  that  you  will  become  a  great 
actress." 

'^Then  we  ivill  take  the  house,  and  we 
will  get  some  money  advanced  as  soon  as 
my  agreement  is  signed." 

It  was  very  easy  for  Esther  to  decide  so 
unhesitatingly.  After  paying  Mrs.  Hedger, 
she  would  still  have  a  few  pounds,  and 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  pack  up  her 
one  large  trunk.  But  to  the  old  actress 
such  a  removal  amounted  to  giving  up 
housekeeping  on  her  own  account,  to  part- 
ing with  her  most  treasured  relics — for 
the  landlady  must  be  paid — to  making 
herself  and    Tony    "•  decent,"   this    last  im- 
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plying  not  a  little  needle-toiling.  It  amount- 
ed, in  fact,  to  changing  all  her  ways  and 
habits  of  life — a  change,  however  wretched 
those  ways  and  habits  were,  entailing 
many  a  pang  and  wrench  on  a  person 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  to  forego  a  final  theatrical 
triumph  was  beyond  her. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  week  Gerald 
again  called  in  Shore  Street.  He  found 
Mrs.  Staunton  considerably  agitated.  Miss 
Foster  had  just  quitted  the  house.  She 
came,  desiring  that  old  lady,  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  to  give  her  a  lesson.  Mrs. 
Staunton  explained  that,  being  at  the 
moment  extremely  busy,  she  could  not 
conveniently  oblige  her ;  whereupon  the 
young  lady  went  off  in  a  tantrum,  and 
grew  so  unwarrantably  rude  that  her  mis- 
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tress  plucked  up  spirit  to  remind  her  of 
her  pecuniary  obligations,  and  declare  she 
would  give  no  further  instruction  to  one 
who  only  repaid  her  by  insolence.  Mrs. 
Staunton,  who  was  naturally  so  mild  in 
character  that  it  always  cost  her  a  strong 
eiFort  to  resist  any  request,  however  ex- 
tortionate, was  too  visibly  upset  for  Gerald 
not  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  disturbance. 
He  felt  not  altogether  dissatisfied  when 
he  heard  of  the  rupture.  He  and  Miss 
Foster  were  old  acquaintances,  and  she 
was  certainly  not  the  guest  he  would 
wish  Esther  to  cultivate  in  her  new 
abode. 

Gerald  had  "  knocked  about "  enough  to 
understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  most  phases 
of  London  life.  He  could  throw  himself, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  into  almost  any  do- 
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mestic  situation.  If  Mrs.  Staunton  had 
clothed  her  thoughts  in  the  most  express- 
ive language,  she  could  not  have  told  him 
one-half  of  what  he  read  in  a  rapid  glance 
at  her  face.  He  knew  that  above  all  things 
she  must  require  money,  and  he  knew  how 
to  proiFer  a  loan  with  sufficient  delicacy  to 
make  it  be  painlessly  accepted.  He  knew 
too  all  her  qualms  regarding  Miss  Cowen 
and  himself,  and  he  knew  exactly  how 
to  soothe  and  dissipate  them.  He  even 
divined  her  attachment  to  certain  rickety 
old  pieces  of  furniture,  and  he  suggested 
the  convenience  it  would  be  if  she  would 
kindly  arrange  her  own  sitting-room  in 
the  little  house  at  Brompton.  He  knew, 
in  fact,  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
the  old  lady  end  by  believing  him  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  the  most  dis- 
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interested  benevolence  it  had  ever  been  her 
good  fortune  to  meet. 

It  was  fully  a  week  before  he  paid  his 
next  visit — as  long  a  week  as  ever  he 
had  passed.  He  went  into  the  country 
for  three  days  ;  but  he  did  not  hunt. 
He  had  grown  almost  sentimental  enough 
to  become  human.  He  smoked  a  good 
deal,  and  played  a  game  or  two  at  billiards ; 
but  his  pet  cheroots  were  damp,  and  even 
the  balls  would  not  break  well.  Then 
he  dipped  into  Tennyson,  but  now  threw 
it  aside  to  devour  the  more  realistic 
volumes  of  Swinburne.  At  last  he  tired 
of  them,  and  indeed  everything  connected 
with  the  country  became  irritating,  al- 
though on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival 
the  aiFectionate  welcome  he  had  received 
had  almost  determined  him  not  to  return 
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to  town  until  the  first  rehearsal.  Urgent 
business,  however,  forced  him  to  do  so — 
the  business  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  in- 
mates of  Grove  Cottage.  As  he  rang 
the  bell,  he  caught  himself  imitating 
Charles  Mathews  in  "  Used  up,"  and  feel- 
ing his  own  pulse,  but  he  sent  in  his  card 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air.  Mrs.  Staunton 
was  out.  She  had  gone  with  Tony  to 
purchase  the  long-needed  jacket.  Gerald 
then  asked  for  Miss  Cowen,  but  outside 
the  drawing-room  door  he  paused  until  the 
last  bars  of  some  Irish  ballad  about  "  Lir's 
lonely  daughter"  had  ceased.  When  he 
entered  Esther  sprang  forward  to  meet 
him  with  an  innocent  effusion  that  cer- 
tainly did  not  help  to  put  him  at  his 
ease.  But  she  looked  quite  at  home 
already.      Her     untidy     work-basket,    her 
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open  desk,  the  various  feminine  knick- 
knacks  littered  about,  Gerald  felt  had  a 
charming  effect  in  his  house. 

After  answering  an  inquiry  about  her 
health,  Esther  added,  ''  Besides,  I  know 
I  never  could  have  recovered  in  that 
place." 

"  Yet  you  tried  to  persuade  me  its  dis- 
comfort made  no  difference  to  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  confide  in  me  ?  Do  you  not  feel 
that  I  am  your  friend  ?" 

And  Gerald  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
took  her  little  hand  tenderly  within  his 
own. 

"  Of  course  I  must  feel  that,  after  all 
you  have  done  for  us ;  but  I  see  I  have  not 
told  you  half  properly  how  grateful  I  am — I 
never  can  tell  you  that." 

**  My  dear  child,  don't  use  the  disagree- 
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able  word  *  grateful.'  I  have  an  old 
prejudice  against  it.  I  had  almost  as  soon 
you  should  treat  me  as  a  mere  lodging- 
house  keeper,  and  offer  to  pay  me  rent. 
A  person  who  does  anything  for  gratitude 
I  consider  meaner  than  one  who  does  it  for 
money." 

^'  You  must  be  of  a  very  proud  nature, 
then.  I  think  it  quite  nice  to  be  under  an 
obligation  to  people  you  like." 

"  Ah,  now  you  have  taken  away  the  sting 
of  your  *  gratitude."     You  do  like  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  and  I  should  think  I  do.  You 
have  been  as  good  to  me  as  Piero  was  to 
Idora." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  aged 
as  Piero." 

Piero  was  the  Venetian  Countess's  foster- 
father. 
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"  Oh,  no,  you  are  not.  I  didn't  mean 
to  imply  such  a  thing,"  Esther  quickly 
returned,  feeling  she  had  been  rather  un- 
complimentary. "  How  well  I  shall  be 
able  to  work  at  my  part  now  !  I  wish  Mr. 
Beaumont  could  rehearse  with  me  again. 
I  got  into  the  spirit  of  it  better  than  I 
had  ever  done  before,  that  morning  we  went 
through  it  together." 

"  In  fact,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  want  of 
an  adorer — to  rehearse  with." 

Esther  felt  herself  blushing.  Perhaps  in 
the  long  solitary  twilights  some  fancy  had 
traced  itself  in  her  cloud-land,  faint,  colour- 
less, and  pure  as  one  of  Whistler's  dreamy 
pictures,  but  possibly  shadowing  forth  some 
form  like  that  of  the  handsome  young 
actor. 

"  You    said    yourself     there    was    one 
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scene  Mrs.  Staunton  could    not  teach   me." 

^'  By-the-by,  so  I  did." 

"  Well,  will  you  kindly  read  it  with  me  ? 
I  am  most  anxious  to  get  every  tone  and 
look  as  you  would  wish." 

But  Gerald,  feeling  no  inclination  to 
compete  with  an  experienced  elocutionist 
like  Beaumont,  replied, 

"  I  should  put  you  out  by  reading  with 
too  real  an  emotion.  An  actor,  you  know, 
in  the  '  very  torrent,  tempest,'  and  '  whirl- 
wind of  passion,'  must  'acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.' 
My  heart  is  not,  I  fear,  so  well  in  hand  as 
your  Count's  was." 

Then  came  a  ring  at  the  gate,  and, 
perhaps  finding  the  fire  too  much,  he 
stepped  across  the  room  to  the  conserva- 
tory. 
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In  bounded  Tony  with — 

"  'Ere  we  are,  Miss  Esther  !  What  d'ye 
think  o'  this  young  swell  ?  Ain't  it  some- 
think  like  a  jacket,  if  yer  like !  Fust  time 
my  good-for-nothink  back's  'ad  eight  shil- 
lin's  and  sixpence  worth  on  it." 

"  Yes.  'Pon  my  word !"  said  Gerald, 
sauntering  back  into  the  room,  "  immensely 
becoming !"  And  laying  his  hand  on  the 
urchin's  curly  head,  he  said  kindly,  "  How 
do  you  do,  little  man  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  yer,  sir,"  Tony  an- 
swered gruffly ;  then  he  turned  round  to 
Esther,  asked  what  time  he  was  to  come 
for  his  lessons,  and  without  ceremony  flew 
out  of  the  room. 

"Your  pupil  is  a  little  uncultivated  at 
present,"  Gerald  said.  *'  If  you  really 
want  to  improve  him  you  should  get  him 
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into  a  good  school.  He  seems  a  smart 
boy,  and  might  do  well  with  a  little 
help." 

"  Yes ;  and  he  really  deserves  help,  for 
he  helps  others  as  you  would  hardly  believe 
a  boy  could  help." 

And  then  Esther,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
teresting Gerald  in  Tony's  behalf,  related 
the  Stauntons'  history.  And  oh !  it  was 
passing  beautiful  to  see  how  deeply  that 
simple  story  affected  a  man  of  the  world. 
His  admiration  of  its  youthful  hero  even 
exceeded  the  young  girl's  in  its  gushing 
enthusiasm.  Exactly  as  she  thought  he 
thought,  only  in  far  more  eloquent  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  he  supplicated  permission 
to  join  in  the  work  of  mercy,  to  accom- 
pany her  on  her  next  expedition  to 
Hanger's  Lane,  proposing  himself  to  carry 
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the  basket  they  were  to  stock  with  tea, 
bacon,  and  brown  sugar,  oh !  notwithstand- 
ing the  exalted  opinion  Esther  had  formed 
of  Gerald,  how  much  she  felt  she  had 
underrated  his  goodness  of  heart  !  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  would  at  once  send  Tony 
to  school. 

Presently  Mrs.  Staunton  came  in.  Betsy, 
who  had  been  seduced  from  Cecil  Street 
to  Grove  Cottage,  had  informed  her,  di- 
rectly she  and  her  grandson  had  returned, 
of  Miss  Cowen's  visitor  ;  but  the  old  lady 
would  sooner  have  thought  of  flying  than 
of  entering  the  drawing-room  without 
smoothing  her  hair  and  re-arranging  her 
cap.  Her  entrance  gave  the  conversation 
a  professional  turn.  The  day  of  the  new 
drama's  rehearsal,  the  "  Countess's"  toilette, 
expurgated    green-room  gossip,   a  delicious 
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scrap  of  scandal  concerning  a  lady  of 
high  rank  and  a  certain  handsome  young 
tragedian,  were  their  topics ;  and  time 
passed  so  quickly  that  the  appearance  of 
Betsy's  tea-tray  took  them  all  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  Law  !  Is  Mr.  Gerald  a-goin'  to  stop 
to  tea  ? "  exclaimed  the  unsophisticated 
maiden. 

*'Mr.  Gerald  is  not  invited  to  do  so, 
my  good  girl,"  he  returned,  laughing. 

"  Of  course  you  dine  late,"  observed 
Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  it  so  happens 
that  I  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  make 
luncheon  my  dinner  to-day ;  and  I  should 
like  a  cup  of  tea  above  all  things." 

''Then  ril  make  it,"  said  Esther,  going 
to   the   table.       "  I    know   you    are   tired. 
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dear  Mrs.  Staunton.  Tony  lets  you  have 
no  peace  now." 

And,  in  fact,  Tony  had  considerably 
fidgeted  his  grandmamma  lately.  She 
knew  no  reason  why  he  should  be  out  three 
or  four  hours  daily,  now  that  things  went 
smoothly,  and  now  that  she  had  leisure  to 
educate  and  "  make  a  little  gentleman  "  of 
him.  She  began  to  fear  he  was  getting 
into  bad  company  and  being  led  astray. 
Esther  would  have  told  her  the  whole 
truth  about  his  absences,  but  that  her  plans 
for  reconciling  Mrs.  Staunton  and  her 
daughter-in-law  would  probably  have  been 
ruined  by  this  premature  disclosure. 

Grandmamma's  weak  point,  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  conversation,  was  so  scien- 
tifically manipulated  by  Gerald  that  boys' 
schools,    Arnold's   system,    competitive    ex- 
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arainations,  highest  honours  attainable  to 
youths  of  manifest  ability — these,  and  many 
other  subjects,  were  advanced  with  the 
philanthropic  motive  of  developing  latent 
talent ;  while  Esther  poured  out  tea,  and 
Gerald  ate  thin  bread  and  butter. 

Tony  did  not  re-appear  until  Betsy  had 
privately  informed  him  that  the  visitor  was 
gone. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?" 
peevishly  inquired  Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  I've  been  in  the  kitchen,  drawin' 
Betsy's  likeness.  Didn't  yer  'ear  us 
laughin'  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  tea?  She 
ought  to  have  sent  you  up." 

"Well,  Gran'ma,  I  did  ask  her  if  she 
thought  yer  wanted  us,  an'  she  said  she 
thought  yer  never   thought  about  us,  so  I 
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thought  I'd  stop  till   that  chap  'ad  gone." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton,  turning 
to  Esther,  who,  positively  crimson  with 
blushes,  hastily  folded  up  something  she 
had  discovered  in  her  work-basket,  "  did 
you  ever  hear  any  child  make  use  of  such 
shocking  language  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
with  him  ?  And  it's  no  wonder,  when  he 
prefers  the  society  of  Betsy  to  that  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  P'raps  honester  society  too,"  Tony 
muttered. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Esther  gently, 
"  why  do  you  talk  of  Mr.  Gerald  as  if  he 
were  a  bad  man  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  he's  a  bad  man.  Miss  Es- 
ther, but  he's  a  bad  style  o'  man.  'Tain't 
likely  I  should  like  'im ;  I  see  plain 
enough  he  always  thinks  me  in  the  way," 
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"  That  is  because  you  behave  like  a 
little  bear  whenever  he  calls." 

"  A  little  bear  he'd  like  to  lick  into 
shape,  I  dare'say." 

"  Tony,  you  are  excessively  ungrateful/' 
said  his  grandmamma.  "  When  you  re- 
flect— only  that  you  never  do  reflect — on 
the  difficulties  from  which  we  have  been 
so  nobly  extricated,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  I  do !" 

Tony  was  silenced ;  but  this  reminder 
rankled  in  his  breast  all  the  evening.  He 
felt  all  their  obligations  sorely  enough,  for 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like  their 
benefactor ;  and  when,  next  day,  he  saw 
that  gentleman  sitting  by  his  mothers 
bedside,  quietly  telling  a  story  about  a 
haunted  house  in  Paradise  Court,  he  could 
scarcely  control  his  temper ;    only   at   last 
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he,  too,  became  interested  in  the  anec- 
dote, for  the  haunted  house  proved  to  be 
the  very  one  Mrs.  Staunton  had  occupied  ; 
and  now  that  the  noises  of  which  she  had 
so  frequently  complained  were  possibly,  as 
the  rumour  went,  according  to  Mr.  Gerald, 
lappings  of  some  uneasy  spirit  from  limbo, 
she  was  quite  reconciled  to  her  change  of 
abode,  and  declared  she  could  no  more 
enter  ''that  there  room  again"  than  cfoss 
a  churchyard  at  midnight. 

Esther  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing at  this  ingenious  mode  of  helping  her 
to  make  the  poor  woman  contented  with 
her  present  quarters,  though,  notwithstand- 
ing Gerald's  subsequent  assurance  that  no- 
thing but  superstition  could  reconcile  igno- 
rant people  to  the  miseries  of  poverty,  she 
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doubted  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  im- 
pose on  their  credulity. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  similar  ghost  that 
dropped  a  parcel  into  my  work-basket  last 
night,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  left 
the  house  together. 

"Will  you  forgive  me?  You  do  not 
think  me  impertinent?  It  was  by  the 
merest  accident  I  discovered  you  had  been 
deprived  of  your  little  jewels.  Tell  me 
you  are  not  angry." 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  only  I  hope  soon "    She 

wanted  to  say  she  would  repay  Gerald  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  but  he  had  a  way 
of  making  her  feel  ashamed  of  alluding  to 
money  transactions.  While  she  hesitated, 
he  again  managed  to  imprison  her  trem- 
bling hand  within  his  own. 

"  Dear  child,"  he  continued,  ''  you  must 
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believe  that  I  know  exactly  all  you  feel ; 
but,  for  the  time  being,  you  must  allow 
me  the  privilege  of  assisting  you  in  every 
way.  You  must  trust  me,  and  not  be  so 
timidly  reserved.  If  you  could  but  know 
how  happy  it  makes  me  to  execute  any 
little  commission  that  adds  to  your  com- 
fort ! — in  fact,  I  have  no  other  happiness, 
no  other  sympathies,  no  other  life,  I  could 
almost  say.     Am  I  offending  you  ?" 

Esther  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gerald 
was  falling  in  love  with  her.  She  felt 
her  heart  beating  and  her  head  swim- 
ming; but  still  it  was  rather  nice  to  hear 
him  talk  like  that. 

"  You  are  not  angry  ?"  he  repeated, 
pressing  her  hand  more  fervently,  and 
stopping    to    look     at     her     eyes,    which 
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fell   lower  and   lower    under   his    earnest 
gaze. 

"No,"  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  trying  to  pretend  to  laugh. 

*'  Then  may  I  join  you  in  your  walk  again 
some  morning?" 

"If  you  like,"  Esther  answered,  so 
anxious  to  be  able  to  answer  at  all 
as  not  to  think  what  she  answered. 

And  then  Gerald  excused  himself  from 
accompanying  her  any  further,  consider- 
ately giving  her  time  to  recover  her  com- 
posure before  entering  Grove  Cottage. 

At  a  very  early  age  Esther,  from  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  novels  in  Mrs. 
Kenny's  lumber-room,  had  carved  herself 
an  ideal.  This  certainly  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  Gerald ;  but  fortunately  it  did 
not    intrude    itself    to    mar   the   delicious 
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sensation  that  always  accompanies  the  first 
suspicion  that  we  are  loved.  It  seeras, 
however,  as  cruel  to  analyse  some  feel- 
ings as  to  dissect  a  butterfly's  wing,  and 
only  an  anatomist  of  the  feminine  heart, 
as  cool  and  skilful  as  Balzac,  could  pos- 
sibly have  separated  and  classed  the  bash- 
ful, doubting,  fearing  emotions  that  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other  in  Esther's  bosom. 
Why,  on  reaching  home,  should  she  run 
to  her  room,  lock  the  door,  and  bury 
her  burning  face  in  a  velvet  cushion  ? 
Why  should  she  long  to  be  alone  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  ?  Why  one  moment  should 
she  be  wishing  to  see  Gerald  again,  and 
the  next  thinking  it  impossible  she  could 
ever  again  bear  the  passionate  gaze  of  his 
eyes?  Why,  at  dinner-time,  should  she 
feel  positively  guilty  before  the  stately  old 
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lady  carving  the  boiled  leg  of  mutton? 
Ought  she  not  to  tell  her  ail  about  Mr. 
Gerald?  Tell  her  what?  What,  in  fact, 
had  he  said  to  her,  now  she  thought  of 
it?  Nothing  but  what  he  might  possibly 
have  said  to  Miss  Foster,  or  a  hundred 
other  young  ladies. 

Esther  at  last  began  to  suspect  her- 
self of  ridiculous  vanity — of  imagining 
a  gentleman  in  love  with  her  who,  after 
all,  might  simply  be  saying  pretty  things 
to  prevent  her  feeling  overpowered  by  his 
friendly  services.  And  then  she  deter- 
mined to  drive  away  such  an  absurd 
fancy, — which  fancy,  however,  was  so  de- 
termined not  to  be  driven  away  that  there 
ensued  quite  an  inward  tumult  of  facts 
and   fancies,    dreams    and    doubts,    wishes 
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and  fears,  all  struggling  at  once  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  all  finally  subsiding  with 
the  night  into  a  pure,  peaceful  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TT  was  not  many  days  before  the  sharp 
-*-  ears  of  Tony  caught  rumours  of 
what  he  considered  a  conspiracy  against 
himself.  Lately  he  had  been  quite  an  un- 
happy child.  Betsy  did  most  of  what  had 
been  his  daily  work  for  "Gran'ma;"  Miss 
Esther  had  "took  all  'er  things  out  o' 
pop,"  without  complimenting  him  with  her 
confidence ;  his  mother  was  the  grateful 
recipient  of  seven  shillings  a  week  from 
Mr.  Gerald,  and  was  in  consequence  con- 
stantly quarreling  with    her    son    for  what 
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he  termed  "  not  lickin'  the  swell's 
boots.*' 

Altogether,  Tony  was  thrown  out  of 
his  element ;  so  that  when  in  due  time 
the  scheme  of  '^gettin'  rid  of  'im,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  by  sending  him  to  school, 
was  openly  propounded,  he  simply  hung 
down  his  rough  curly  head,  and  said 
sullenly,  "they  might  drown  'im  if  they 
liked,"  and  "  'e  wished  'e  was  dead."  He 
made  the  kitchen  his  growlery ;  and  when 
the  last  night  came  before  leaving  Grove 
Cottage  for  a  large  boarding-school  in 
Yorkshire,  it  was  in  that  apartment  that  his 
sentiments  found  freest  expression. 

"  Whai's  that  yer  slappin'  about  from 
one  'and  to  t'other,  as  though  yer  was 
precious  proud  on  it  ?"  inquired  Betsy,  who 
was  now  his  only  joy. 
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"This?  Take  'em.  Feel  the  weight 
on  'em.  Look  at  'era.  Yer  never  seed 
an  'ansomer  pair, — now  did  yer?" 

"Law!  they're  every  bit  as  beautiful  as 
them  was  as  Mr.  Gerald  'ad  sent  'er 
from  Gunter's,  the  Queen's  cook-shop, 
when  she  was  bad.  'Owever  did  yer 
come  by  'em  ?  " 

"A  friend  o'  mine  in  the  slaughterin' 
line  got  'em.  It's  like  eatin'  gold,  though. 
I'd  hard  work  to  make  'im  give  'em  me 
for  fiwe  bob,  though  they  wouldn't  'ave 
kep'  till  to-morrow  ;  he  owned  it  'is- 
self." 

"  Five  bob !  'Owever  was  yer  worth 
it?" 

"  Miss  Esther  told  me  it  was  for  pocket 
money  when  I  was  out  there.  But  I 
shan't  want  no  pocket-money  out  there,  an' 
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I  don't  care  if  I  does.     There's  somethink 
to  make  'em  remember  my  last  supper  with 


'em." 


Betsy,  after  administering  sundry  pats  as 
approving  as  Tony's  to  two  undressed  sweet- 
breads, large  and  white  enough  to  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  cordon  bleu,  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"  Gracious !     Who's  to  cook  'em  ?" 

"  Why,  us,  to  be  sure,"  said  Tony.  Then, 
with  an  awful  misgiving,  he  added,  "  You 
knows  'ow,  don't  yer,  Betsy  ?" 

**  I've  'ad  to  swell  'em  now  an'  agin'  when 
I  was  kitchenraaid,  but  Cook  did  a  lot  to 
'em  after  that." 

'^  Well,  don't  yer  remember  what  she 
did?     Think!" 

"'Tain't  no  use  thinkin'.  Think  she'd 
let   me   see    'er   do    such    things  ?      Law ! 
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you  don't  know  cooks.  I'd  ave  'ad  a 
precious  clout  o'  the  'ead,  if  she'd  catched 
me  a-watchin'  of  'er.  They're  awful  if 
they  fancies  yer  goin'  to  learn  any  o'  their 
things." 

"  Ain't  yer  got  a  cookery-book  ?" 

"Yes,  but  Mrs.  'Edger  grabbed  it.  I 
know  it  was  'er  took  it,  as  plain  as  if  I'd 
seed  'er  do  it." 

After  a  moment's  anxious  suspense,  Tony 
suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming, 

"  All  right !  I  know  what  to  do.  Don't 
shut  the  gate,  ole  gal.  I'll  be  back  before 
they  asks  for  us." 

And  he  scampered  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him  to  an  empty  house  in 
which  a  policeman  of  his  acquaintance  resid- 
ed, who  he  knew  had  lately  married  a  cook. 
From  her  he  extracted  every  particular,  and 
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soon  returned  to  the  kitchen  laden  with 
eggs,  bacon,  butter,  and  other  ingredients 
she  assured  him  were  indispensable,  and 
upon  which  he  expended  the  only  sixpence 
he  had  reserved  for  school-days.  Betsy 
could  but  consider  this  wild  extravagance 
the  consequence  of  being  distracted  with 
grief. 

*'  Never  mind,"  she  said,  as  the  broiling 
and  frizzling  went  on.  "  I  shall  miss  yer, 
ole  chap,  if  they're  turned  again  yer.  I'd 
give  notice,  to  be  revenged  on  'em,  if  I 
didn't  know  yer'd  be  wantin'  to  know  all 
that's  a-goin  on  ;  an'  p'raps  neither  on  'em 
'ull  take  the  trouble  to  write  yer  a  letter. 
Don't  yer  look  so  glum,  little  chap,  if  they 
all  'ates  yer.     I'll  stick  to  yer." 

"  It  is  too  bad,  though,  ain't  it,  Betsy  ?" 
"  Rayther !    considerin'   all   you've  done 
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for  'em.  But  there — what  can  yer  ex- 
pect r 

"I'll  tell  yer  what  I  expect.  I  expect 
it's  all  that  feller's  doin'.  You  mark  my 
words,  Betsy,  an'  'tain't  unpossible  it's  the 
last  words  I'll  ever  speak  to  yer — 'e's  after 
no  good  'ere,  molly-codlin'  up  Gran'ma 
like  'e  does,  an'  kiysin'  Miss  Esther's  'and. 
'E  did.  I  see  'im  do  it.  I  swear  I  did. 
It  was  when  they  was  in  the  conserva- 
tory." 

"  Law  !     P'raps  'e's  courtin'  of  'er." 

"  I  see  'im  do  it,  Betsy.  An'  what  right 
'ad  'e  to  kiss  'er  'and?  Why,  it's  more 
than  I've  ever  done." 

"  'E  ain't  a  shabby  lot,  any'ow,"  said 
Betsy,  somewhat  inclined  to  look  favourably 
on  the  gentleman  in  question.  "  'E  give 
me  'arf  a  suvrin'  one  day." 
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*'  'E  never  give  me  nothink.  If  'e  'ad  I'd 
'ave  slapt  it  in  'is  face,  I  would." 

'*  Well,  I  do  believe  yer've  the  pluck  to 
do  it,  little  chap." 

"No,  no,  Betsy.  I  ain't  much  pluck 
left ;  but  yer  know  what  the  Bible  says — 
even  if  yer  tread  on  a  worm,  'e'll  turn  'an 
rend  yer." 

"  What's  that  mean  ?" 

"Why,  don't  yer  know?     It  means 

Oh  !  it  don't  singerfy  what  it  means  ;  but  I 
wish  I  was  more  religious,  Betsy.  They  say 
it's  such  a  corafortin'  thing." 

"'Tain't,  if  yer  think  o'  the  Devil." 

"No,  but  leavin'  'im  out." 

There  was  greater  similarity  of  feeling 
between  the  inmates  of  the  drawing-room 
and  those  of  the  kitchen  than  appear- 
ances would  have  suggested.     The  battered 
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old  heart  of  grandmamma  was  quite  as 
sore  as  lier  grandchild's.  There  was  even 
more  bitterness  in  hers,  for  how  could 
she  consider  his  long  absences,  both  early 
and  late  on  the  eve  of  what  was  talked 
of  as  their  "last  day,"  compatible  with 
filial  affection?  After  all  she  had  done 
for  him,  after  the  sacrifice  she  was  now 
making  in  sending  him  away,  simply  for 
his  own  future  advantage — a  future  so 
remote  that  at  her  years  she  could  not 
hope  to  witness  it — she  really  believed, 
so  she  told  Esther,  that  any  other  old 
woman  was  as  much  to  the  hard-hearted 
boy  as  his  grandmother.  To  her  Tony 
was  all  that  remained  of  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  her  only  comfort  and  help. 

The   bond    between    them     had  indeed 
been  unusually  close.    Until  they  left  Shore 
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Street  they  had  had  everything  in  com- 
mon ;  and  what,  after  her  hard  day's 
teaching,  could  have  been  happier  than 
those  cosy  suppers,  which  might  be  called 
coeur-a-coeur  rather  than  tete-a-tete^  one  of 
which,  little  as  she  divined  the  fact,  Tony 
was  even  at  that  moment  preparing  to 
celebrate.  Esther  was  herself  too  sad  at 
the  idea  of  losing  her  small  champion 
to  make  a  good  consoler.  Her  eyes  filled 
more  than  once  as  she  endeavoured  to 
smile  away  Mrs.  Staunton's  painful  reflec- 
tions. 

For  the  twentieth  time  within  an  hour, 
t1ie  old  lady  exclaimed,  "  My  dear,  where 
in  the  world  can  he  be  ?" 

"  In  his  skin,"  answered  Tony,  enter- 
ing like  a  flash  of  lightning;  "an  if 
ye'U    jump     in     to    the    dinin'-room,    he'll 
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show  yer  somethink  better  than  straw  to 
feed  the  live  lions  on.  'Tain't  the  fust  bit 
o'  cookin'  I've  done  for  Gran'ma,  Miss 
Esther,  though  it  may  be  the  last.  I 
remember  that  fust  bit  very  well.  It 
was  'ov/  she  coaxed  us  to  leave  the  cat 
an'  toddle  to  'er  knees  ;  and'  if  she  don't 
cry  when  she  sends  me  away,  I  know 
she  cried  when  I  came  to  'er.  Didn't 
yer  now,  Gran'  ?" 

*'  You  absurd  child,  don't  talk  like 
that,"  said  Esther,  pointing  to  the  old 
lady,  who  kept  carefully  shading  her  eyes 
from  them.  "  I'm  dreadfully  hungry.  Bring 
Gran'ma  to  supper.  If  it's  your  prepara- 
tion, I  know  it  will  be  nice.  Come  along, 
Mrs  Staunton." 

"  I  will  follow  in  one  moment,"  said  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
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"Tony,"  whispered  Esther,  "cheer  up 
your  grandmother.  She  is  almost  heart- 
broken at  your  leaving  us.  Think,  too, 
how  I  shall  miss  you." 

"Do  yer  think  she  really  cares?  1 
thought  yer  both  wanted  us  out  o'  the 
way.  All  right."  Then,  with  over- acted 
jollity  he  continued,  as  Mrs.  Staunton  en- 
tered, walking  somewhat  less  upright  than 
usual,  "  Hallo,  'ere  you  are,  Gran'ma,  look 
'e  there !  That's  my  cookin',  every  bit 
on  it.  Ain't  they  an  'ansome  pair  o' 
breads  ?" 

"  Get  your  grandmother  a  chair,  Tony. 
And  how  can  you  call  riz  de  veau  au  gratin 
'  a  pair  o'  breads  '  ?" 

"  It's  what  the  trade  calls  'em,  any'ow  ; 
an'  I  don't  undercumstumble  mounseer's 
parley-vooing  yet.     I   may  do  soon,   Gran'- 
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ma,  now  yer  goin'  to  send  us  to  school, 
to  be  made  a  young  gentleman  on.  Oh ! 
it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  made  a  young 
gentleman  on !  It's  worth  being  jolly 
miserable,  it's  worth  leavin'  everybody 
yer  cares  about,  it's  worth — wait  a  second," 
— and  Tony  burst  out  of  the  room  into  the 
dark  passage,  and,  in  his  own  language, 
''  blubbered  like  a  good  un."  When  he 
returned,  Esther  took  the  burden  of  the 
conversation  upon  herself,  and  enabled  her 
companions  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
resignation,  whilst  at  any  rate  they  did 
such  ample  justice  to  the  successful  dish 
that,  but  for  Tony's  forethought,  not  a  scrap 
would  have  remained  for  Betsy. 

It  was  with  that  inward  satisfaction 
which  we  are  told  invariably  accompanies 
a    good    action    that   Gerald    called    next 
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day  to  take  Master  Anthony  to  the  Pad- 
dington  railway  station.  Once  safely  at 
school,  he  felt  the  boy  would  be  out  of 
harm's  way.  There  would  be  no  likeli- 
hood of  his  juvenile  ears  being  polluted 
by  theatrical  gossip,  no  fear  of  his  grow- 
ing effeminate  by  constant  attachment  to 
Miss  Cowen's  apron-strings ;  and  if  by 
conferring  upon  them  this  last  obligation 
Gerald  himself  became  more  than  ever 
indispensable  to  the  ladies  of  Grove  Cot- 
tage, he  was  not  the  man  to  weigh  a 
little  personal  trouble  against  friendship. 
Mrs.  Staunton's  fears  and  anxious  questions 
about  the  school  he  perfectly  understood, 
and  anticipated  with  as  much  fellow-feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  a  grandmother 
himself.  Even  Tony's  state  of  mind  he 
fell    into     so    sympathetically    that,    espe- 
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cially  when  examining  a  beautiful  new 
paint-box,  Tony  suffered  considerable  re- 
morse in  remembering  his  disparagement 
of  the  family  benefactor.  Gerald  scarcely 
spoke  to  Esther.  It  was  enough  to  ob- 
serve the  crimson  mount  to  her  forehead 
as  he  entered,  and  to  know  she  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  attentions  to  her  friends. 
Once,  however,  his  eyes  met  hers,  and 
everybody  knows  what  piercing  bold  grey 
eyes  can  communicate  in  a  flash  to  droop- 
ing, long-lashed  brown  ones.  Enough  was 
said  in  that  '^Augenblick"  to  invade  Esther's 
fancy  all  the  while  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole Mrs.  Staunton. 
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/^ERALD  was  considerate  enough  to 
^^  drop  in  again  after  seeing  Tony  off, 
raerely  to  tell  Mrs.  Staunton  that  he  had 
put  him  into  a  carriage  with  another  boy 
bound  for  the  same  school,  and  left  him 
in  tolerable  spirits.  He  then  begged  the 
ladies  to  accept  a  small  basket  of  game 
just  sent  him  from  Scotland,  and  sat  down 
by  Esther's  side  with  the  good-natured 
intention  of  assisting  her  to  cheer  their  old 
friend  over  the  first  evening  of  her  grand- 
child's absence. 

'^  It  is  a  cruel  mockery  to  bring  us  such 
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delicacies,"  Esther  remarked,  ^'  now  that 
you  have  robbed  us  of  our  chef.  Betsy 
will  never  manage  to  dress  those  birds,  I 
am  quite  sure." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Master  Anthony 
added  a  knowledge  of  cookery  to  his  other 
accomplishments  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Mr.  Gerald  should  have 
tried  his  inz  de  veau  au  gratin  last  night. 
Shouldn't  he,  Mrs.  Staunton  ?  I  doubt  if 
the  cook  at  your  club  could  have  surpassed 
it. 

*'  Whatever  that  child  set  his  mind  on  he 
could  have  accomplished,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton, 
speaking  of  Tony  in  the  past  tense,  and 
with  accents  as  mournful  as  if,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  school,  he  had  just  been, 
taken  from  her  for  ever.  "  He  was  just 
like  his  poor  father  for  that !" 
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*'  It  is  fortunate,  then,"  said  Mr.  Gerald, 
"  that  no  great  art  is  required  to  dress 
grouse  or  woodcock.  The  birds,  in  fact, 
dress  themselves.  You  put  them  on  the 
spit,  baste  them  with  a  little  gravy  or 
butter,  and — and  I  really  believe  that's 
about  all." 

"  And  how  many  mistakes  do  you  think 
our  poor  maid-of-all-work  would  contrive 
to  make  in  that  little  '  all '  you  speak  of  so 
lightly  ?"  Esther  inquired  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  question  herself. 
"  In  the  first  place,  one  side  of  our  grouse 
would  be  burnt  to  a  cinder,  the  other  side 
raw.  In  dishing  up,  as  she  calls  it,  the 
poor  girl  would  in  all  probability  throw 
it  into  the  fender ;  then  the  gravy  you 
mention  would  be  a  production  too  won- 
derful   to    describe,    much    more  to  taste ; 
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fourthly,  the  dish  on  which  it  was  deposited 
being  cold,  the  butter  would  congeal,  and 
the  game  be  served  tepid ;  and  as  for  ex- 
tracting the  four  or  five  skewers  she  would 
believe  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  bird's 
symmetry,  you  would  soon  give  that  up  in 
despair,  only  thankful  if  you  escaped 
breaking  two  or  three  teeth  over  the 
cinders  it  had  picked  up  during  that  un- 
lucky tumble." 

"  An  appetising  description,  certainly," 
said  Gerald,  laughing.  "  But,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton, why  do  you  not  get  a  servant  who  can 
cook  ?" 

"  Because  no  good  cook  would  come  as 
a  general  servant,  sir.  Even  if  we  were  to 
keep  two  servants,  it  would  be  no  use 
engaging  a  really  good  cook.  She  would 
leave  at  the  end  of  her  month,    because 
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living  simply  and  economically,  as  Miss 
Cowen  and  I  do,  she  would  consider  that 
she  had  not  sufficient  practice  to  *  keep  her 
hand  in.'  I  assure  you  when  I  kept  house 
after  my  retirement  from  the  stage,  and 
before  my  dear  husband's  death,  dinner  was 
the  one  trouble  of  ray  life.  My  son  was 
married,  and  there  were  only  Mr.  Staunton 
and  myself  He  would  willingly  have  paid 
high  wages,  but  we  found  it  a  sheer  im- 
possibility to  get  anyone  who  could  dish  up 
small  things,  and  cater  comfortably  for  two 
persons  only.  If  we  had  been  a  large 
family,  requiring  the  usual  weekly  leg  of 
mutton  and  sirloin  of  beef,  varied  by  fillet 
of  veal,  or  what  is  called  the  round,  we 
might  have  been  tolerably  provided  ;  but  as 
to  a  made  dish,  or  indeed  anything  beyond 
chops  or  steaks,  no  plain  cooks  seemed  to 
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understand.  We  often  wished  there  were 
tables-dlwies  here,  as  in  Paris  and  the  other 
French  towns." 

"My  little  housekeeping  experience,  on- 
ly dating,  I  confess,  from  my  residence 
liere,"  said  Esther,  "  quite  coincides  with 
Mrs.  Staunton's.  Ordering  a  new  dinner 
every  day  of  my  life  I  find  a  tremendous 
mental  effort.  Your  drama,  Mr.  Gerald, 
hasn't  cost  me  half  the  pains  or  anxiety. 
Betsy  frequently  throws  me  on  the  verge 
of  brain-fever  with  her  morning  catechism. 
'  Will  you  have  a  joint  to-day,  Miss?  What 
kind  of  joint  will  you  have  ?  How  many 
pounds  would  you  like  the  joint  to  weigh? 
Shall  the  joint  be  roasted  or  boiled?  What 
gravy  will  you  have  with  the  joint?'  Then 
the  joint's  sauce,  the  joint's  vegetables,  the 
joint's  garnishing, — at  last   I  feel  so  com- 
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pletely  thrown  out  of  joint  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  gasp  '  Oysters,'  or  some  such  food 
that  requires  no  cooking,  no  dishing,  no 
anything  but  eating." 

"  I  am  sure  you  arrange  the  house- 
keeping beautifully,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Staunton,  "considering  you  are  inex- 
perienced. You  see,  Mr.  Gerald,  all  the 
married  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  spend 
much  time  in  the  kitchen,  and,  in  fact,  give 
their  whole  minds  to  dinner,  on  account  of 
their  husbands,  who  are  particular,  as  gen- 
tlemen will  be.  But  then  we  professional 
ladies  cannot  do  this,  and  I  often  think  if 
only  someone  would  start  a  really  good 
cook-shop.  I  do  not  mean  a  shop  where 
you  can  merely  buy  a  pound  of  boiled  beef 
or  ham,  to  be  sent  home  wrapped  in  a  bit 
of  greasy  newspaper,  but " 
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''  But  a  Trattoria.  A  Trattoria,  that's 
the  thing  wanted  of  all  others  in  London." 

"What  is  a  Trattoria?"  said  Esther. 

"  A  Trattoria  ?  Well,  just  what  I  suspect 
Mrs.  Staunton  was  about  to  describe.  An 
establishment  that  cooks  and  serves  dinners 
on  a  small  or  large  scale,  for  a  single  per- 
son or  for  a  family — really  well  arranged 
repasts.  Rome  is  the  place  where  the 
Trattoria  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  You  call  at  an  establishment, 
order  a  dinner — say  for  two  persons — of  six 
plats ^  soup,  fish,  Jiors-doeuvres^  joint,  game, 
and  some  sweet  dish,  besides  vegetables 
and  salad,  to  be  sent  every  day.  Hence- 
forth at  the  appointed  hour  you  find  your- 
self, as  if  by  magic,  supplied  with  a  perfect 
meal,  beautifully  brought  to  table,  and 
served  as  hot  as  if  straight  from  your  own 
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kitchen ;  for  the  dishes  are  sent  ready 
garnished  and  fully  prepared,  on  an  iron 
tray  with  a  cover,  round  a  charcoal  fire 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  a  large  tin 
box.  The  abundant  remains  the  Romans 
use  for  their  servants'  dinners  or  their  own 
breakfasts.  Perhaps  I  can't  do  better  than 
give  you  a  menu^  by  way  of  specimen,  of 
one  of  the  dinners  1  generally  had,  at  the 
rate  of  two  francs  and  a  half  per  diem.  A 
capital  potage,  clear  or  thick,  would  be 
followed,  say  by  a  slice  of  sturgeon  or  a 
soace^  then  wild  boar,  or  an  excellent  cutlet, 
a  chicken  with  salad,  a  woodcock,  two  or 
three  vegetables  at  least,  a  tart  of  the 
finest  confectionary  in  the  world,  and  some 
oranges,  sweet  lemons  or  grapes  just  plucked 
from  the  trees.  This  one  can  wash  down 
with  Orvieto,  vino  delle  Marche,   or  Alba  no, 
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for  another  franc.  Now  here  in  England, 
meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  all 
better  in  quality,  and  not  much  dearer  than 
in  Italy,  yet  the  ignorance  and  short-sight- 
edness of  our  tradespeople  make  our  do- 
mestic arrangements  positively  intolerable 
after  those  of  the  Continent.  If  Mrs. 
Staunton  wants  a  slice  of  roast  mutton  for 
her  dinner,  she  must  buy  an  entire  shoul- 
der or  leg.  In  France  these  things  are 
not  nearly  so  bad,  though,  in  comparison 
with  Italy,  even  there  they  are  behind- 
hand. You  can  purchase  small  portions 
of  a  joint,  the  wing  or  leg  of  a  goose,  or 
half  a  fowl ;  but  there  the  table-dhote  sys- 
tem prevails,  not  so  well  adapted  to  our 
exclusive  habits  as  the  Trattoria,  which 
provides  the  repasts  at  an  equally  reason- 
able tariff  at  our  own  homes." 
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**  Mrs.  Staunton,"  said  Esther,  "  let  you 
and  me  originate  this  wonderful  social 
improvement  here.  After  the  '  Venetian 
Countess'  is  produced,  let  us  produce  a 
Trattoria.  You  shall  be  Comptroller  of 
Finances,  Tony  our  cordon-hleu,  and  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  humble  capacity  of 
vegetable  maid." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Staunton,"  added  Gerald, 
*4f  you  really  wish  to  benefit  your  spe- 
cies, that  will  be  the  very  thing  to  do — 
only.  Miss  Co  wen,  if  you  are  vegetable 
maid,  I  must  be  engaged  permanently  as 
a  faithful  and  devoted  servant.  I  will 
promise  to  obey  you  in  all  things,  and  my 
mistress  shall  never  find  me  slow.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  you  would  find  it  better 
to  let  me  be    a    partner    in    the    concern. 

n2 
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I  know  numbers  of  bachelors,  newly- 
married  couples,  and  maiden  ladies  whose 
patronage  I  could  at  once  secure." 

"  Joking  apart,"  said  Esther,  "  I  wonder 
people  do  not  combine  in  some  way  to 
save  the  thought,  time,  and  money  each 
mistress  of  a  house  must  waste  under  the 
present  troublesome  system.  Our  diet 
would  of  course  be  so  much  better  man- 
aged by  people  who  made  the  study  of  it 
their  speciality." 

"  Of  course  it  would.  I  would  suggest," 
continued  Gerald,  seeing  the  subject  amused 
Mrs.  Staunton,  "  that  our  Trattoria  should 
have  two  scientific  men  at  the  head  of  it ; 
one  to  analyse  each  article  of  food,  the 
other  to  enforce  dietetic  hygiene.  Our 
business  should  be  divided  into  depart- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  constitutional 
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temperaments  of  our  customers.  For  in- 
stance, there  should  be  for  gross  fellows 
like  Haynes  a  Banting  department." 

"  And  for  girls  like  me  an  anti-Banting 
department,"  said  Esther,  "where  the  din- 
ners should  be  chiefly  composed  of  milk, 
sugar,  farinaceous  messes,  and  no  end  of 
ripe  fruit." 

"You  should  have  your  department, 
Miss  Cowen,  and  Mrs.  Staunton,  too,  must 
have  hers ;  for,  of  course,  people  who 
exert  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  throat 
as  she  does,  and  as  clergymen  and  public 
speakers  do,  require  a  specially  demulcent 
mucilaginous  diet." 

"  And  you  poets,  Mr.  Gerald,"  said 
Esther,  "we  must  not  forget  you.  I 
suppose  you  could  eat  nothing  in  your 
hours   of  inspiration,  unless   it   were  com- 
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posed  of  roses,  honey,  dew-drops,  or  other 
such  ethereal  ingredients." 

*'  I  rather  suspect,"  replied  Gerald, 
*'  you  would  find  in  the  poetic  department 
a  constant  demand  for  the  most  substantial 
viands  and  the  heaviest  beverages  of  all. 
I  know,  if  I  invite  half-a-dozen  aesthetic 
gentlemen  to  supper,  I  make  a  point  of 
bespeaking  at  least  twice  the  corporeal 
sustenance  I  should  provide  for  my  farmer 
or  sporting  friends.  Your  ^  lean  and 
hungry  men  '  who  write  o'  nights,  my  ex- 
perience tells  me,  make  by  far  the  most' 
valiant  trencher-men." 

"Your  Trat — what  is  the  name,  sir?" 
said  Mrs.  Staunton,  shifting  her  position 
from  the  sofa  to  the  arm-chair,  and  looking 
as  if  some  brilliant  notion  had  suddenly 
roused  her. 
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"Trattoria;  it  simply  means  cook-shop. 
The  Italian  irattore,  and  the  French  traiteur 
are  the  same.  I  call  it  our  Trattoria,  be- 
cause, besides  the  word  being  prettier  in 
sound,  it  conveys  to  me  exactly  the  idea  of 
an  eating-house  on  the  system  that  is  so 
much  wanted." 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Staunton,  "that,  seriously  speaking,  your 
Trattoria  system  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est social  blessings  I  can  think  of  It  would, 
in  the  first  place,  prevent  the  daily  im- 
positions of  our  tradespeople,  and  the  daily 
pilferings  of  our  cooks.  In  fact,  it  would 
enable  us  to  do  without  cooks  altogether  ; 
and  when  I  think  of  the  trouble  saved  in 
answering  the  door-bell  —  I  assure  you 
Betsy's  whole  morning's  work  is  interrupted 
by  the  constant  ringing  of  grocer,   green- 
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grocer,  fishmonger,  butcher,  butterman, 
baker,  and  other  tradesfolk — even  if  we 
paid  twice  as  much  money  for  our  food  as 
it  would  cost  us  at  home,  there  would  still  be 
a  great  economy.  There  would  be  no 
kitchen  fire,  no  expense  of  kitchen  utensils — 
in  fact,  neither  cook  nor  kitchen.  I  am 
charmed  with  your  idea,  sir." 

"  Really  it  would  be  a  good  plan,"  said 
Esther  ;  "  but  no  private  person  could  intro- 
duce it  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale, 
I  fear." 

"Then  let  those  gentlemen  who  start 
Co-operative  Stores  get  up  a  Limited 
Liability  Company.  I  for  one,"  said  Gerald, 
"  would  willingly  be  a  director,  and  invest 
some  capital.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  its  answering  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view." 
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It  was  getting  late  now,  and  Betsy  enter- 
ed to  spread  the  supper-table,  so  Mr.  Gerald 
rose  and  took  his  leave. 

Next  day,  fortunately,  the  approaching 
rehearsal  of  the  new  drama  left  the  old 
lady  little  time  for  fretting  after  her  grand- 
son. The  ensuing  week  was  full  of  work. 
Esther  went  through  her  part  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  pursued  her  Shaksperian 
studies  with  all  the  energy  that  stirring 
motive  power,  the  consciousness  of  being  in 
debt,  gives  to  honourable  people.  The 
agreement  between  herself  and  Mr.  G.  P. 
Browne  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  For 
the  trial  nights  of  "  The  Venetian  Countess  " 
she  was  to  receive  sixty  pounds,  and  her 
remuneration  in  the  Spring  was  to  be  on  an 
equally  liberal  scale.  Though  it  was  evi- 
dent, under  these  circumstances,  she  would 
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have  no  difficulty  in  discharging  the  pecuni- 
ary obligations  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  incur,  she  scrupulously  insisted,  in  spite  of 
remonstrance  and  gentle  ridicule,  on  keep- 
ing detailed  accounts  of  every  advance 
made  through  Mrs.  Staunton ;  and  her 
housekeeping  frugality  would  have  been 
positively  ascetic,  but  for  Gerald's  persist- 
ence in  furnishing  fruit,  flowers,  game,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  trifles  gentlemen  are 
permitted  to  offer,  and  ladies  not  allowed 
to  refuse. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

npHE  excitement  of  Tony's  departure,  fol- 
-*-  lowing  that  of  leaving  Shore  Street, 
had  certainly  been  too  much  for  Mrs. 
Staunton.  She  complained  of  feeling  old  ; 
she  could  seldom  be  coaxed  out  of  doors, 
and,  except  when  teaching  Esther,  she  was 
generally  maundering  over  all  Tony's  plea- 
sant ways,  or  dwelling  on  the  time  when 
her  son,  his  father,  was  such  another  warm- 
hearted, curly-headed  child.  It  seemed 
to  Esther  that  occasionally  the  old  lady 
enjoyed  Betsy's  sympathy  more  than  hers. 
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The  fact  was,  Betsy  was  merely  the  reci- 
pient of  perpetual  rechauffes  of  the  same 
anecdotes  that  had  been  previously  offered 
to  the  young  lady  ;  for  though  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton was  not  old  enough  to  be  unaware  of 
her  repetitions,  she  was  old  enough  and 
loving  enough  to  enjoy  them.  Soon  her 
appetite  began  to  flag,  and  this  made  her 
so  weak  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
repose  at  least  one  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Esther  delighted  in  making  her 
comfortable.  She  would  draw  the  sofa  to 
the  fire,  and  arrange  her  pillow  with  al- 
most a  daughter's  tenderness. 

It  was  somewhat  odd  that  Gerald's  time 
for  calling  generally  coincided  with  Mrs. 
Staunton's  nap.  He  was,  however,  too 
considerate  to  suffer  her  to  be  disturbed, 
and   would   sit   in    the   well-heated  conser- 
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vatory,  chatting  in  whispers  to  Esther  until 
the  doze  ended.  But  on  one  occasion  he 
begged  to  be  taken  into  the  dining-room. 
It  was  within  three  weeks  of  his  drama's 
rehearsal.  One  or  two  further  remarks 
were  required  to  make  Miss  Cowen  do 
full  justice  to  the  love  scene.  She  found 
it  difficult  to  throw  proper  emotion  into 
those  passionate  '*  lengths "  with  Gerald 
alone  at  her  side  ;  though,  when  rehearsing 
with  Beaumont,  she  had  thought  nothing 
of  his  kneeling,  or  going  through  any  of 
the  specified  actions.  Gerald  reminded 
her  of  this,  quite  hurt  at  her  hesitation  in 
according  him  a  privilege  she  had  granted 
to  a  perfect  stranger. 

*'  He  is  an  actor,  you  know,"  Esther 
said,  in  timid  extenuation. 

"Then  you  do  feel  I  am  in  earnest?" 
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''  I  feel  you  are  not  the  Count,  and 
this  is  not  the  theatre." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Gerald,  with 
unusual  seriousness — "  I  am  no  actor.  The 
words  I  shall  read  express  no  fiction, 
though  she  who  inspired  them  existed 
only  in  my  fancy  when  they  were  written. 
But  her  idea  rose  before  me  as  clear  and 
defined  in  all  its  unsurpassable  loveliness 
as  you  yourself  rise  when  declaiming  my 
thoughts.  The  Countess  has  been  my  one 
sole  love.  Year  after  year  I  have  searched 
for  her  realization,  convinced  she  must 
have  an  existence,  though  fate  might  never 
will  us  to  meet.  Sometimes,  weary  of  dis- 
appointment, of  utter  loneliness,  I  have 
striven  to  satisfy  my  heart  by  accepting 
affections  I  could  never  return  ;  but  though 
for  the  time  I  might  persuade  myself  I  was 
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happy,  in  the  end  this  mockery  of  love  left 
me  more  despairing  than  ever.  May  I  go 
on  ?  Tell  me  beforehand  you  will  give 
me  absolution  for  what  I  may  say." 

Esther  bent  her  head,  but  made  no 
reply.  Then  Gerald  leaned  over  the  back 
of  her  chair,  and  watching  the  varying 
hues  on  her  half-averted  cheek,  continued 
in  his  lowest  tones — 

"  You  are  too  young  to  have  made  my 
sad  experience.  You  cannot  have  felt  the 
lifelessness  of  life  without  love.  You  have 
never  felt  how  desolating  it  is  to  linger 
out  day  after  day  without  one  companion 
to  whom  you  could  unbosom  the  thoughts 
aching  within  you.  You  have  never  felt 
the  solitude  of  an  unsympathising  crowd  ; 
you  have  never  been  surrounded  by  those 
who  could  no  more  understand  your  inner 
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nature's  wants  than  you  could  participate 
in  theirs.  /  have  felt  for  years  this  pent- 
up  suffering,  only  rendered  more  agonising 
by  the  exquisite  picture  ever  haunting  me. 
I  saw  her  as  only  you  have  portrayed  her. 
I  felt  her  hand  clasp  mine  with  all  the  trust- 
ing faith  with  which  Idora's  met  her  lover's. 
Every  pulse  of  her  gentle  heart  I  felt 
throbbing  in  unison  with   mine,   and " 

Mrs.  Staunton's  entrance  prevented  fur- 
ther piling  up  of  that  lonely  one's  agony. 

The  languages  of  different  nations  are 
scarcely  more  distinct  from  each  other  than 
are  the  languages  of  diiferent  periods  in  our 
lives.  At  first,  unfledged  nestlings,  we 
only  bear  being  chirped  to  ;  by-and-by  we 
learn  to  relish  such  phrases  as,  "  tiddy  ickle 
sing,"  and  "  poody  ickle  keedur ;"  in  child- 
hood   affection  becomes    articulate  ;  but  as 
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our  teens  advance,  the  dialect  that  moves 
us  most  is  a  highly-spiced  compound  of 
poetry  and  despondency. 

And  thus  Esther  was  deeply  touched  at 
finding  Gerald  had  suffered  the  same  lone- 
liness and  want  of  congeniality  she  had 
experienced.  There  seemed  something  so 
mysterious  in  two  people  of  sympathies  so 
identical  accidentally  meeting,  that  she 
wasted  quite  half  an  hour  in  a  review  of 
her  fate.  At  last,  then,  she  had  found  some 
one  to  understand  her,  some  one  who 
loved  her,  and  certainly  for  love's  sake 
alone ;  for  who  could  be  poorer  or  less 
worth  seeking  than  she  was  ?  How  deli- 
cate of  him  to  ask  her  no  questions  !  How 
good  he  was  to  everyone  he  came  near, 
— even  to  Tony !  How  strange  she  should 
really  resemble  the  picture  he  had  drawn 

VOL.  n.  o 
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years  before!  Mrs.  Staunton  had  said, 
when  first  she  read  the  drama,  that  if  it 
had  been  written  for  her  its  resemblance 
could  not  have  been  more  complete. 
Therefore,  all  he  had  said  about  her 
being  the  prototype  of  his  ideal  was  liter- 
ally true.  At  any  rate,  she  could  no  long- 
er make  uncertainty  as  to  his  sentiments 
an  excuse  for  being  reserved  on  this 
point  with  her  old  friend.  But  most  un- 
sophisticated girls  shrink  from  revealing 
their  first  timid  thoughts  on  love,  and  have 
a  vague  idea  that  to  repeat  their  lover's 
words  is  more  or  less  a  breach  of  trust. 
Mrs.  Staunton  was  too  simple-minded  to 
have  the  unpleasant  knack  of  those  chaper- 
ons who,  refusing  to  recall  their  own 
youthful  emotions,  agonise  their  young 
charges   by   perpetual  scrutiny   and    cross- 
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questionings.  Besides,  she  feared  above 
all  things  laying  herself  open  to  a  rebuff ; 
and  though  Esther  was  of  course  incap- 
able of  disrespect,  young  lady  professionals, 
in  her  experience,  manifestly  expected  old 
ladies  under  such  circumstances,  to  "  mind 
their  own  business."  Moreover,  her  thoughts 
were  still  engrossed  by  Tony.  She  had  re- 
ceived one  letter  from  him,  but  it  had  been 
so  correctly  spelt  and  composed  that  she 
could  attribute  it  only  to  his  school-master. 
Esther  expatiated  quite  excitedly  on 
the  stupid  system  of  dictating  and  over- 
looking schoolboys'  and  schoolgirls'  letters 
home,  which,  she  remarked,  was  teaching 
them  to  palm  off  other  people's  produc- 
tions as  their  own,  and  hindering  all 
sincere  communication  between  parents  and 
children  when  separated.     Betsy,  however, 

o2 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  letter  much 
more  genuine,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
production  itself 

"  Crampham, 

Yorkshire. 
"  DeRE  OLE  GAL, 

I  ope  you  are  quite  well, 
this  is  posted  by  another  feller  on  the 
sly,  i  ate  this  ere  plase,  they  never 
lets  a  feller  let  hisself  alone,  they've 
jest  come  from  Breekfust,  not  even  at 
eetin.  M*^-  thingummy  that's  the  husher 
says  jest  now,  master  Staunton  eete  prop- 
pully,  you're  showin  of  wots  in  your 
mouth.  and  why  should  i  be  asshamed 
to  show  it,  i  says.  then  all  the  Boys 
larfed.  yesterday  when  we  was  havin 
dinner  he  crys  out  master  Staunton  don't 
make   a  noise  when    yer   eetes — now   you 
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knows,  Betsy  ole  gal,  harf  the  fun  of 
eetin  somethink  good  is  smackinge  yer  lips 
over  it.  Eetin  without  chawin  i  says  is 
like  dancin'  without  music.  then  they 
larfed  agen  and  then  he  went  on  about 
me  being  the  corze  of  vollumes  of  larf- 
ter  and  I  then  i  says  ide  like  to  be 
the  corze  of  ole  librarys  of  larfin  cos 
larfin  made  boys  fat  and  then  I  thought 
the  fellers  would  ave  busted  their  sides. 
I  like  the  boys  i  thrashed  one  of  'em 
this  morning.  They've  got  a  jumpnajem 
hear,  i  showed  em  how  to  make  weals ; 
how  to  do  Fiexmore  behind  and  before 
and  ow  to  shoulder  their  legs  like  a 
muskit  an  all  the  pantomine  tricks  I 
know.  I  like  the  Boys  but  I  ates  the 
masters  like  anythink  an  i  ates  the  school 
an  i'll  go  to  sea  or  i'll  list  for  a  Hingeun 
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sojer    or    i'll   be    a    paper    boy   on     the 
hunderground  before   i'll   come  back  after 
the   hoUydies,    their   always   bulliin    an    i 
ates  it,   this  is  writ  on  the  sly  from 
"  Your  aifeckshoneate  welwissher, 
"  Anthony  Staunton." 

"  i'll  tell  yer  how  the  fight  was,  Jo 
Hilton  and  a  lot  of  others  was  bosetin  of 
how  many  times  theyed  been  ill,  Jo  said 
heed  ad  the  meesles  an  hoopeink  corf  til 
the  dockters  give  him  up,  Will  Bright  said 
he'd  been  worse  than  that  with  spraned 
hanckle  and  no  coUer  bone.  An  wot  of 
no  coller  bone  i  says  hive  ad  Hasiatick 
Collerer  til  i  was  black  in  the  boddy  an 
blew  in  the  face  and  Jo  said  that's  a  wopper 
for  the  Hasiatick  alwys  killed  yer  so  we  ad 
a  fight,  that's  how  it  was.     Look  ere  this 
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is  what  i  invented  in  the  train  comin'  along 
hear  about  Miss  Esther 

'  I  love  her  how  i  love  her 
and  i  wish  that  She  loved  me 
i  wish  ide  told  her  then  and  there 
uppon  my  bended  nee.' " 

This  letter  made  Betsy  cry. 
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TTTHETHER  his  Byronic  reminiscences 
'  '  or  the  success  of  his  latest  rhe- 
torical flight  had  been  too  much  for  a  man 
of  Gerald's  exquisite  sensibilities,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  best  diners-out  in 
London  was  as  dull  as  anyone  present  at 
the  big  dinner  in  Eaton  Square  which  he 
attended  that  same  evening.  Everything 
bored  him.  It  was  a  bore  to  dress,  a 
bore  to  do  the  agreeable,  a  bore  to  wade 
through  that  elaborate  menu^  when  all  he 
aspired  to  was  a  cutlet  at  the  Cottage. 
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He  returned  home  early,  and  lighted  a 
ciorar.     But  even  smokinsr  did  not  suit  him. 

D  O 

It  was  that  probably  made  him  feel  hor- 
ridly nervous  and  uncomfortable.  He 
would  give  it  up.  And  then  he  tried 
another  sample,  and  mechanically  watched 
the  wreathing  mists  of  three  successive 
Regalias,  thinking  not  only  that  his  tragedy 
was  a  bore,  but  that  the  bore  of  all  bores 
was  having  undertaken  to  bring  out  as  the 
Venetian  Countess  a  young  girl  who,  on 
mature  deliberation,  ought  decidedly  to  re- 
main sage^  obscure^  et  a  lui. 

He  felt  tired  enough,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  to  bed  in  such  a  sleepless  mood, 
so  he  turned  into  the  Club  for  an  hour. 
If  every  other  place  looked  deserted,  the 
billiard-room  would  show  signs  of  excite- 
ment.    There,  as  usual,  stood  old  Colonel 
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Hamilton,  who  Gerald  really  believed  not 
only  lived  all  his  days  in  this  refuge  for 
the  undomestic,  but  all  his  nights  too. 
And  there  was  little  Captain  Fane,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  those  comfortable-looking 
old  boys  who  all  seem  to  know  each  other 
and  everybody  else,  and  who  all  seem  to 
have  heaps  to  say,  and  say  it  well,  and  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  accomplish  that  well 
also. 

*'Try  a  game  of  pyramids?"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  No.  I'm  in  horrid  bad  form  to-night," 
said  Gerald. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  in  it  with 
you  unless  you  were.  You  always  could 
give  me  one  ball." 

"  Nonsense  I" 

*'  Well,  try  a  game.     Only  a  shilling  and 
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half  a  crown,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
I  know  you'll  be  too  good  for  me.  I'm  out 
of  sorts  myself." 

"  Very  well,"  Gerald  replied,  taking  up 
his  cue ;  whereupon  the  Captain  lustily 
ordered  the  marker  to  place  the  balls,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  was  so  considerably 
ahead  in  both  games  and  balls  that  his  an- 
tagonist, now  bored  to  the  climax,  refused  to 
accept  the  magnanimous  offer  of  "  any  num- 
ber of  balls,"  and  strolled  back  to  his  hotel 
minus  that  which  brought  sunshine  to  the 
heart  of  the  less  pecunious  hahituS.  Then  he 
kicked  off  his  boots  as  if  they  pinched,  and 
lolled  back  in  his  chair,  recalling,  as  senti- 
mentally as  a  schoolgirl,  the  whole  of  his 
last  conversation  with  Esther,  and  working 
himself  into  a  delirium  as  he  pictured  her 
averted  face,  and  remembered  the  music  of 
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her  timid  laugh.  How  bewitchingly  inno- 
cent she  was !  How  implicitly  she  believed 
every  word  he  uttered !  Then  a  pain  shot 
across  his  heart,  and  left  creases  across  his 
forehead.  A  sound,  something  between  a 
moral  groan  and  an  immoral  sigh,  escaped 
him,  and  he  rang  for  his  slippers,  and 
shuffled  up  to  bed,  as  dissatisfied  with  his 
morning's  satisfaction  as  with  his  evening's 
reflection. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  before 
the  rehearsal  that  Esther  saw  him  again. 
During  the  two  intervening  days  she  was 
in  great  excitement.  Every  knock  at  the 
door  made  her  heart  beat.  She  kept  out 
of  Mrs.  Staunton's  way  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  her  secrets  were  burdensome,  and 
the  kinder  her  old  friend  grew  the  more 
inclined   she   felt   to    make  a  clean   breast 
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of  it,  not  only  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gerald, 
but  also  about  Tony's  mother.  Then  her 
own  mother  was  every  hour,  almost  every 
moment,  in  her  thoughts.  Would  it  be 
right  ever  to  think  of  being  married  until 
she  had  been  found  and  consulted  ?  Oh  ! 
no,  assuredly  not.  She  would  tell  Mr. 
Gerald  this ;  then  of  course,  since  he  loved 
her  with  such  intensity,  he  would  assist 
her  search.  When  the  trial  nights  of  "  The 
Countess "  were  over,  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  until  after  the  pantomimes. 
They  could  then  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  discovery  of  M.  Trouville,  for  Trou- 
ville  was  the  man  to  find.  It  was  an 
uncommon  name  in  England.  Tony's  friend 
might  have  been  some  relation  of  her 
fathers  old  tutor — his  son,  perhaps.  If 
any  one  could  find  him,  Mr.  Gerald  could. 
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He  knew  how  to  set  about  everything. 
Yes,  she  would  only  think  of  marrying 
him  on  condition  he  discovered  M.  Trou- 
ville.  She  would  not,  on  second  thoughts, 
say  on  condition  he  discovered  her  mother. 
Why  not?  This  question  she  asked  her- 
self repeatedly,  unable  to  answer  it.  The 
fact  was,  she  could  not  overcome  an  in- 
stinct that  something  lurked  beneath  his 
apparent  frankness.  She  felt  extremely 
grateful  to  him ;  she  felt  that  he  was 
sacrificing  time,  trouble,  and  affection  to 
her,  that  he  would  do  anything  she  asked 
him  to  do.  Besides,  he  was  so  clever 
that,  if  only  as  an  education,  his  compan- 
ionship was  invaluable.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  she  could  not  feel  in  sufficient 
harmony  with  him  to  trust  him  with  her 
own  or  her  mother's    history.     "  The  cun- 
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ningest  Mephistopheles  cannot  deceive  a 
simple  Margaret  of  honest  heart ;"  and  out 
of  the  purity  of  Esther's  own  nature  grew 
her  saving  instinct  for  testing  sincerity.  A 
shadow  of  doubt  arose  between  them. 

When  he  entered  the  cosy  little  draw- 
ing-room that  evening,  both  ladies  remarked 
his  serious  air  and  unusual  paleness.  They 
attributed  it  to  anxiety  about  the  drama. 
Probably  he  had  been  overworking  him- 
self in  superintending  preliminaries.  This, 
however,  was  the  sort  of  thing  Gerald 
took  coolly.  Business  people  always  seemed 
to  carry  out  his  instructions  without  any 
effort  on  his  part,  possibly  because  his 
temper  was  perfect,  and  with  them  he  had 
all  the  power  of  imperturbable  self-com- 
mand. The  fact  was  he  had  exhausted 
himself  in   framing   good    resolutions    and 
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combating  absent  temptations.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  Esther  with  a  father's 
tenderness,  until  tears  had  actually  gushed 
to  his  eyes.  He  had  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  start  her  safely  on  her  dramatic 
career,  give  her  his  blessing,  and  return 
to  the  country,  metamorphosed  henceforth 
from  a  Town  lion  to  a  Country  lamb. 
Yes,  if  he  really  wanted  to  be  and  to  do 
the  correct  thing,  he  felt  he  must,  first 
of  all,  entirely  renounce  all  his  interest 
in  most  of  his  "  set,"  who,  especially 
about  women,  had  no  principles  what- 
ever. How  they  would  laugh  at  him  if 
they  could  read  his  thoughts  about  that 
girl!  Not  that  their  jeers  could  affect  him 
one  jot.  However,  he  must  cut  London 
altogether,  and  get  through  life  anyhow. 
Since  he  had  met  Esther,  he  felt  in  every- 
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thing  an  altered  man.  For  the  first  time 
he  knew  what  love  really  was.  Ten 
^ears  ago  he  had  believed  himself  sur- 
feited with  it.  He  had  supposed  he  could 
settle  down  comfortably  with  any  woman 
tolerably  comely  and  amiable.  Now  he 
found  out  his  mistake — now,  when  no  hope 
for  him  remained,  unless  he  chose  to  play 
the  villain ;  and  rather  than  bring  any 
harm  on  so  sweet  a  young  creature  as 
Esther,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out. 
It  was  harm,  moralists  said,  vile  harm, 
to  love  a  woman  to  distraction  and  long 
to  devote  a  life  to  her;  even  if  your 
love  was  that  woman's  only  protection — 
nay,  more,  if  it  were,  as  it  certainly  had 
been  in  Esther's  case,  her  only  chance  of 
life.  No  matter  how  deep  your  devotion, 
no    matter    how    involved     her    very  ex- 
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istence  was  in  yours,  you  must  renounce 
life-long  happiness,  do  your  duty,  and  live 
miserably  ever  afterwards. 

All  this  Mr.  Gerald  determined  he 
would  do  ;  and  armed  with  his  fine  inten- 
tions, sat  down  on  the  little  sofa  near  the 
window  by  Miss  Cowen's  side.  "  Miss 
Cowen "  henceforth  ;  never  again  would 
he  think  of  her  as  "  Esther."  But  Esther 
unfortunately  was  just  beginning  to  think 
of  him  as  "  Alfred,"  and  as  he  sat  so  un- 
usually grave  and  quiet,  she  glanced  into 
his  face  with  such  innocent  curiosity,  such 
bewitching  unconsciousness  of  her  bewild- 
ering beauty,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  Gerald's  old  seductive  smile 
had  returned,  and,  good  resolutions  not- 
withstanding, no  sooner  had  Mrs.  Staunton 
turned  her  back  than    his    lips  were    once 
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more    bending    over     Esther's    soft    little 
hand. 

Mrs.  Staunton  left  the  room  for  some 
purpose,  and  was  away  at  least  ten  minutes. 
Now  Tony  was  absent,  she  incessantly  fidget- 
ed up  and  down,  finding  something  wanting 
wherever  she  went.  During  these  ten  min- 
utes Gerald  may  be  said  to  have  "  treated" 
his  good  resolutions.  He  became  in  spite 
of  himself  more  passionately  eloquent  than 
ever,  and  made  wonderful  way  in  his  listen- 
er's heart.  Then  they  went  through  certain 
parts  of  the  drama,  and  that  evening  Esther 
seemed  quite  inspired.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
improvements  struck  her ;  deeper  shades  of 
earnestness,  touches  of  tenderness  here, 
a  sparkle  of  coquetry  there, — all  which 
"  points "  Mrs.  Staunton  carefully  noted 
in  her     copy,    feeling    sure     they     would 
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hereafter  become  traditional  "  business." 
Mr.  Gerald  stayed  until  half-past  eleven. 
He  took  supper  with  them  :  arrow-root 
biscuits,  bread  and  cheese,  and  table-beer. 
Table-beer  seemed  better  to  him  than 
Johannisberg,  and  the  Dutch  cheese  far 
preferable  to  Stilton  or  Roquefort.  He 
could  have  sat  there  sipping  table-beer 
all  night,  but  Mrs.  Staunton  already  dozed 
and  the  lamp  began  to  smoke.  It  had 
indeed  been  a  delicious  evening  to  him. 
Esther  too  had  enjoyed  it,  and  promised, 
at  his  whispered  entreaty,  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  her  to  Tony's  .mother's  early 
next  morning. 

As  he  loitered  home  Mr.  Gerald  began 
to  see  things  in  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
fortable light..  Esther  was  coming  out 
at  the    most    fashionable   theatre   in   town 
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that  very  day  three  weeks.  Then  the 
privacy  of  her  simple  life  would  be  at 
an  end.  Every  one  would  know  where 
she  lived,  and,  if  not  all  about  her,  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  he  had  been  able  to 
discover.  Everyone  would  know  that  Mrs. 
Staunton  was  her  only  protector.  Every- 
one would  know  of  her  former  trans- 
actions with  Haynes.  The  low  fellow,  he 
knew,  had  already  set  forth  a  scandal, 
through  Miss  Foster,  the  very  best  person 
he  could  have  selected  to  disseminate 
malicious  gossip.  No  one  would  believe 
in  the  young  .actress's  simplicity,  but  the 
whole  town  would  be  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  in  all  probability  she  would 
become  the  rage  of  the  season.  The 
power  of  such  an  enviable  position  would 
soon   dawn   upon   her.      She   would   soon 
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learn  to  relish  all  its  luxuries  and  ambi- 
tions. Like  every  other  pretty  woman  not 
an  absolute  fool,  she  would  take  aim  at 
the  highest  or  richest ;  and  should  she 
once  study  the  art  of  coquetry — a  faint  dash 
of  which  he  had  for  the  first  time  de- 
tected that  night — she  would  be  invin- 
cible ;  invincible  at  least  to  one  like 
himself,  who,  compared  with  the  magnates 
that  would  surround  her,  would  seem 
mediocre  in  every  sense.  He  would  mere- 
Iv  have  been  the  ladder  on  which  she 
had  climbed  out  of  his  reach,  to  become 
probably  the  boast  and  toy  of  some 
lordling,  or  a  mere  temporary  ornament 
in  the  bachelor's  box  of  some  imbecile 
duke.  All  his  recompense  would  be  a 
smile  and  a  nod  from  some  gaudy  equi- 
page as  it  outvied  the  Summer  throng  in 
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the  Park.  His  sweet  bashful  Esther  would 
soon  develop  into  the  "  Josepha  "  or 
'''  Esther  "  of  Balzac.  All  her  delicacy 
and  bloom  would  be  tarnished.  Then, 
just  entering  his  hotel,  a  brilliant  idea  struck 
him ;  and  before  going  to  sleep  he  dex- 
terously sketched  a  delicate  plan  of  con- 
tinental travel,  which  was  to  prove  himself 
the  young  lady's  most  disinterested  bene- 
factor, and  rescue  her  from  all  the  inevit- 
able temptations  and  dangers  of  the  debut. 

Blissfully  unconscious  of  the  magnanimous 
projects  forming  on  her  behalf,  Esther  sat 
watching  the  flickering  lamp,  much  that 
was  painful  mingling  with  much  that  was 
delightful  in  her  musing.  She  began  to 
wonder  how,  when  her  mother  was  found, 
she  would  take  her  having  left  home,  and 
having   entered  on    so  desperate  a  career. 
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Pangs  of  remorse,  too,  began  to  shoot 
across  her  heart  as,  in  spite  of  herself, 
many  a  kindness  of  her  father's  occurred 
to  her.  She  felt  uneasy,  also,  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  now  deceiving  Mrs. 
Staunton,  who,  in  return  for  her  affectionate 
nursing,  at  least  deserved  confidence. 

The  old  lady  was  dozing  in  the  arm- 
chair opposite,  and  in  consequence  of  nap- 
ping bolt  upright,  had  a  shocking  night- 
mare about  Tony.  She  awoke  with  a 
sudden  start,  and  declared  to  Esther  her 
positive  conviction  that  some  harm  had 
befallen  the  boy.  She  felt  a  cold  chill 
creeping  over  her,  such  as,  she  said, 
people  often  feel  when  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune is  hanging  over  those  they  love.  But 
Esther  assured  her  that,  as  it  was  very 
late,    and    the   fire    had    gone   out,    there 
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might,  after  all,  be  nothing  supernatural 
in  her  chilliness.  She  ran  upstairs  for  a 
shawl,  wrapped  it  carefully  round  the  old 
lady's  shoulders,  and  then  led  her  to  her 
bedroom,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  her 
grandchild.  But  no  one  could  replace 
Tony,  in  Mrs.  Staunton's  estimation.  Per- 
haps she  fretted  less  after  his  companion- 
ship and  help  than  because  it  seemed 
evident  he  could  now  get  on  without  his 
old  grandmother.  Esther  was  not  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  as  Tony  was. 

The  days  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  tedious  and  dismal  to  her,  for  the 
cottage  was  dreadfully  quiet.  In  Shore 
Street  she  could  sit  by  the  window  watch- 
ing the  omnibuses  and  costermongers,  now 
and  then  bidding  Tony  rush  down  after 
some  wonderful  bargain  cried  by  the  lat- 
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ter ;  or  she  could  let  him  give  pennies  to 
organ-grinders  and  hurdy-gurdy  boys,  on 
condition  they  promised  never  to  play 
while  she  was  teaching.  Then  the  Satur- 
day night  brawls,  the  Sunday  church-goers 
in  all  their  best,  the  very  butterman  oppo- 
site, who  ill-used  his  wife,  and  on  a  Mon- 
day made  his  little  daughter  of  eight  scrub 
the  shop,  whilst  he  loitered  over  breakfast, 
and  smoked  his  third  pipe.  These,  and  a 
hundred  familiar  sights  and  sounds,  were 
wanting  in  the  pretty  cottage,  the  neatness 
and  completeness  of  which  came  positively 
amiss  to  one  who  had  roughed  it  all  her 
life,  and  had  never  been  settled,  as  it  is 
called,  since  she  played  Cora's  child  to  the 
great  Kemble  at  Drury  Lane,  just  fifty- 
three  years  before.  She  was  dreadfully 
ennuyee. 
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Esther  knew  her  part  so  perfectly  that 
she  couUl  ahnost  have  played  it  in  her 
sleep.  There  were  no  other  pupils  now, 
no  Tony's  jackets  to  mend,  no  long  even- 
ing walks  to  the  "Cabinet"  or  "Soho" 
theatres,  no  two  rooms  to  "  tidy  up,"  no 
makeshifts  whatever.  In  fact,  the  unusual 
quiet  and  comfort  were  making  the  old  lady 
ill.  She  lost  her  appetite ;  she  was  grow- 
ing so  weak  that  getting  upstairs  made  her 
knees  tremble  ;  and  Esther,  partly  from  ap- 
prehension that,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  her  life,  her  teacher  and  chaperon  might 
fail  her,  would  have  given  worlds  for  an 
excuse  to  recall  Tony  from  the  school. 

The  next  morning  she  determined  to 
confide  her  engagement  to  Mrs.  Staunton, 
requesting  her,  however,  on  no  account  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  anyone,  least 
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of  all  to  Mr.  Gerald  himself.  But,  of 
course,  no  sooner  had  Esther  left  the 
room  than  the  old  lady  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles, and  drew  forth  her  desk,  to  divide 
the  secret  with  Tony.  That  young  gentle- 
man, however,  was  already  in  possession 
of  its  fullest  details,  through  his  constant 
correspondent,  Betsy,  whose  letters  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  obtain  surreptitiously 
through  a  day-scholar. 
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fTlHE  month  Tony  had  been  at  school 
-■-  seemed  to  him  as  long  as  a  year. 
If  a  cosy  domestic  life  was  uncongenial  to 
his  grandmother,  the  monotonous  regularity 
of  school  was  to  him  hateful  in  the  last 
degree.  His  natural  instincts  and  talents 
might  require  developing,  but  they  were 
far  too  powerful  to  be  uprooted  by  the 
individually  inconsiderate  discipline  of  an 
ordinarv  school.  To  have  his  whole  life 
arranged  according  to  despotic  regulation 
he  felt  perfectly  unendurable. 
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"  Why,"  he  subsequently  told  Esther, 
"  they  wanted  to  make  me  sleep  exactly 
the  same  as  other  boys,  eat  exactly  as 
much,  and  walk  just  as  much,  and  learn 
just  as  much,  just  as  if  we  was  all  alike 
as  two  peas,  and  not  every  blessed  one  of 
us  after  a  different  pattern." 

Then  the  thought  of  sitting  still  in  one 
place  three  parts  of  the  day,  actually  on 
one  and  the  same  foot  of  the  wooden 
form ;  of  seeing  no  one  but  his  "jailers  and 
fellow-prisoners,"  as  he  called  them ;  of 
never  being  permitted  to  eat,  drink,  play, 
or  even  study,  except  by  word  of  com- 
mand— all  this  appeared  to  the  little  raga- 
muffin of  St.  Giles's  positively  awful.  A 
modest,  timid  child  they  might  have  broken 
to  a  school-yoke,  but  daring,  liberty-loving 
Tonv  was  too  much  for  them. 
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He  made  no  secret  of  his  hatred  of  such 
*' despotism,"  and  one  day,  when  angrily 
summoned  to  account  for  a  short  absence, 
he  told  the  masters  that  they  were  as 
cowardly  to  domineer  over  the  boys  as 
the  boys  were  to  stand  it.  The  head- 
master, a  pale,  over-worked  gentleman, 
was  at  his  wit's  end  as  to  how  he  might 
best  govern  the  unruly  element  Tony  in- 
troduced. It  was  evidently  high  time  to 
take  strong  measures,  for  the  pupils  were 
all,  in  fact,  becoming  more  or  less  disaffect- 
ed. He  felt  it  became  his  duty  to  punish 
him  severely,  by  way  of  example. 

"We  will  see  who  is  a  coward  now,  sir," 
he  exclaimed,  telling  one  of  the  ushers  to 
bring  out  the  cane.  "  You  are  heroic 
enough  to  insult  those  placed  in  authority 
over   you.     Let  us  see  if  you  are  Spartan 
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enough  to  bear  a  just  punishment.  Come, 
off  with  your  jacket !" 

"You  pull  it  off,  if  you  dare!"  hallooed 
Tony,  red  and  furious. 

"  Mr.  Baynes,  take  off  his  jacket." 

Baynes,  the  usher,  approached,  but  Tony's 
fists  worked  so  energetically  that  the  master 
said,   "  Here,  Williams,  you  go  to  him." 

Williams  and  Baynes,  both  big  fellows, 
settled  the  matter  at  last,  and  held  the 
child,  with  torn  shirt  and  bleeding  hands, 
but  still  kicking  and  biting  like  a  young 
devil.  Yet  even  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  keeping  him  still,  even  while  the  cane 
switched  somewhat  unmercifully  over  his  fair 
epidermis,  instead  of  using  his  vocal  organs 
for  shrieking,  as,  to  his  disgust,  he  had 
heard  other  boys  do  under  similar  correc- 
tion, he  kept  on  crying  out. 
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^*Now,  wasn't  I  right,  boys?  Three  big 
uns  to  a  little  un  like  me !  That  ain't 
cowardly  I  Fifty  English  boys  standing  by 
to  see  it.  That  ain't  cowardly  I  Oh,  no  ! 
Go  on !  A  little  'arder !  No,  yer  can't 
'urt  'im  !"  he  cried,  rather  spasmodically  to- 
wards the  last,  for  the  pain  forced  scalding 
water  to  his  flashing  blue  eyes. 

Soon,  however,  the  murmur  among  the 
boys  grew  louder  and  louder ;  in  spite  of 
vociferated  orders  to  keep  seated,  they  all 
stood  up,  some  on  the  desks,  some  on  the 
forms,  and  at  last,  by  one  impulse,  would 
have  rushed  to  the  rescue,  had  not  the 
head-master,  perceiving  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  cried  out, 

''That  will  do,  Williams,  that  will  do!  "' 
And  going  into  the  midst  of  the  scholars,  he 
said,  with  forced  good-humour,   "  Now,   my 
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lads,  we'll  have  a  turn  in  the  cricket-ground." 

Accustomed  to  be  led  like  sheep  at  the 
sound  of  authority's  voice,  they  one  by  one 
straggled  out. 

Tony  remained  standing,  but  he  soon 
grew  dizzy  and  faint,  and  sank  down  on  the 
master's  own  chair- — an  act  of  disrespect 
the  master  did  not  upon  this  occasion  care 
to  resent.  Moreover,  he  was  really  a  kind 
man,  only  performing  what  he  considered 
his  duty.     He  said  to  the  usher, 

^'  I  fear,  Baynes,  we  shall  have  some 
work  to  discipline  this  little  fellow.  He 
must  have  been  totally  neglected.  Take 
him  into  the  still-room,  and  tell  Mrs.  Brown 
to  look  after  him.  He's  not  to  leave  the 
room  all  day." 

Then  the  master  sat  down  a  few  moments 
to  consider  how  best  to  convince  his  pupils 
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of  the  justice  of  3'oung  Staunton's  punish- 
ment. 

Tony  was  not  long  coming  round.  The 
liousekeeper,  a  motherly  old  creature,  se- 
cretly administered  a  glass  of  ginger  wine. 
He  drank  it  eagerly,  for  he  felt  thirsty,  and 
then  he  gruffly  asked  her  for  some  more. 
At  the  risk  of  beins;  thought  extravafrant, 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  Then 
Tony  sat  in  dogged  silence,  and  would  not 
speak  a  simgle  word,  either  to  her  or  the 
usher.  He  sat  suffering  all  the  torments  of 
a  proud  spirit  for  the  first  time  humiliated. 
It  had  been  no  humiliation  to  ask  people  in 
the  streets  for  odd  jobs,  to  beg  extra  allow- 
ance from  the  parish  guardians  at  Maryle- 
bone  for  his  mother,  to  be  boxed  on  the 
ears  by  Gran'ma,  or  even  slapped  by  his 
sister  Annie  ;  but  to  be  half  stripped   and 
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caned  before  all  those  boys  was  degradation 
too  overpowering,  and  as  soon  as  the  house- 
keeper and  the  usher  left  him  alone  he  had 
bent  down  on  the  window-sill  and  cried 
like  a  baby.  Then  the  same  desperate 
feelings  that  had  entered  Esther's  heart  on 
the  afternoon  she  set  out  for  Bridget  Mo- 
rane's  cabin,  and  climbed  up  the  mountain 
bog,  filled  Tony's  breast,  as  he  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  on  the  deserted  play- 
ground, whence  the  boys  were  just  clatter- 
ing off  to  the  cricket-field.  He  had  the 
same  spirit  of  contention  that  was  so  strong 
in  her,  the  same  determination  never  pass- 
ively to  put  up  with  what  he  considered  an 
injustice.  Oppression  of  any  kind  he  would 
have  fought  to  the  death.  He  was  not  the 
boy,  therefore,  to  waste  much  time  in  cry- 
ing.    He  quickly  made  up  his  mind  what 
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he  would  do.  The  pupils  and  the  masters 
were  all  out.  The  women  were  probably 
gossiping  by  the  front  door.  He  would 
run  away.  He  could  not  get  to  the  dormi- 
tory for  his  clothes,  he  supposed.  No  !  the 
usher  had  locked  the  door  of  the  room  he 
was  in.  He  must  leave  them  behind,  much 
as  he  prized  the  first  ''  bran-new "  suit 
he  had  ever  possessed ;  and  he  must 
clamber  down  from  the  window  into  the 
pla3^ground.  He  could  easily  get  over  the 
fences  and  the  wall  into  the  high  road. 
^'  And  then,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
contemptuous  curve  of  his  lip,  "  catch  who 
can  !" 

It  was  240  miles  to  London,  he  knew. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  only  sixpence,  a  hand- 
some knife,  Esther's  parting  gift,  his  pencil, 
and  an  India-rubber  ball ;  but  such  trifles  as 
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ways  and  means  never  entered  his  mind. 
All  he  cared  to  do  was  to  get  away  from 
his  hated  prison,  and  return  to  his  Gran'ma, 
of  whose  sympathy  and  assistance  he  felt 
quite  sure. 

With  the  exception  of  a  bump  or  two, 
and  a  nail  catching  the  knee  of  his  trousers, 
his  escape  was  effected  without  accident. 
When  fairly  over  the  fences  and  wall,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  round  and  shy  a 
great  stone  through  the  school-room  win- 
dow ;  but  he  refrained,  possibly  because  the 
crash  might  have  aroused  attention.  Then 
he  scampered  wildly  across  the  fields,  his 
curls  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  puffing  his 
breath  out  with  all  his  might,  as  if  he  want- 
ed to  ensure  the  escape  of  all  prison  air 
from  his  lungs.  He  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  the  boys  had  taken, 
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though  he  knew  it  was  not  the  way  towards 
the  London  road,  but  search  might  be  made 
for  him,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  pursuers — his  eyes  were  as 
far-sighted  as  an  Arab's — he  knew  an  old 
tree  with  a  hollow  trunk  in  which  he  could 
hide,  like  Robin  Hood  in  the  pantomime. 
He  felt  there  was  rare  fun,  after  all,  in  run- 
ning away  and  doing  what  he  liked. 
Robin  Hood's  must  have  been  a  jolly  life. 
If  it  were  Summer  he  would  not  care  to  get 
to  London  for  months.  He  would  wander 
about  and  shoot  birds,  and  catch  fish,  and 
pick  mushrooms  and  blackberries.  Tliey 
were  all  right  at  home.  They  didn't  want 
him,  now  "that  beastly  swell"  was  looking 
after  them,  except  Gran'ma — she  might 
miss  him,  he  thought.  He  hated  "  that 
beastly  swell "  now  more  than  ever. 
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But  the  sun  was  going  clown,  and  it  grew 
time  to  turn  his  attention  to  more  imme- 
diate matters.  Moreover,  during  the  last 
hour  the  wind  had  risen  and  howled 
mournfully  across  the  fields,  drifting  down 
occasional  snow-flakes.  In  a  few  min- 
utes more  they  came  down  in  a  regular 
storm. 

"The  old  woman's  a-picking  her  goose  with 
a  vengeance!"  Tony  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  be 
wet  through  and  ketch  my  death.  Wouldn't 
'the  swell '  go  in  black  for  us  then?  Perhaps 
his  nursin'  might  bring  us  round,  though, 
like  it  did  her.  Save  him  that  trouble 
anyhow,"  he  continued,  groping  into  the 
hollow  tree  before  mentioned,  and  brush- 
ing the  flakes  off  his  sleeves.  Then  he  curled 
himself  up  in  the  smallest  compass  possible, 
and  turned  out  his  pockets.     "  Only  a  lily- 
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white  snoxpence  and  a  couple  o'  joeys  to 
pay  all  travellin'  expenses,  and  I'm  as 
empty  as  the  world  before  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  already.  If  Fd  thought  to  bring 
one  o'  my  best  gold  watches  along  with 
me  I'd  be  able  to  tell  if  it  was  tea-time. 
Oh,  ain't  that  the  tea-bell  I  hears?  So  it 
is.  Now  they'll  call  out  for  me.  Me's  a- 
wanting.  What  a  lark  !"  and  Tony  hugged 
himself  and  laughed  with  the  intensest  self- 
satisfaction. 

But  in  about  an  hour  he  grew  cool,  or 
rather  bitterly  cold,  and  cramped  too,  with 
curling  himself  up  so  small  in  the  tree,  and 
felt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "emptier" 
than  ever.  He  peeped  cautiously  out,  ex- 
pecting an  usher  might  be  lurking  near. 
But  he  could  not  see  many  yards  beyond 
him,  for  the  shades  of  night  were  gather- 
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ing  thick,  and  the  only  object  he  could  dis- 
tinguish was  "  old  Daisy "  being  driven  to 
her  shed.  "  Old  Daisy "  was  the  white 
cow  belonging  to  the  school,  to  whom 
Tony  had  often  proved  a  good  friend  by 
persuading  the  boys  to  desist  from  their 
favourite  pastime  of  hanging  on  to  the  pa- 
tient thing's  tail  and  making  her  pull  them 
up  and  down  the  field. 

A  happy  thought  flashed  across  him. 
Her  shed  was  warm  and  sweet.  He  knew 
it  was  never  locked  at  nights  and  "would 
make  a  much  jollier  sleepin'  place  than 
that  there  dormuttory,  at  any  rate." 

No  sooner  was  the  cow  safely  housed 
than  Tony  slipped  in.  The  animal  at  once 
recognised  him,  and  switched  up  her  tail. 
"  Poor  old  Daisy,"  said  Tony,  holding  his 
hand   to  her  mouth;  *' yes  !  you  may   lick 
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US,  old  gal.  Yer  breath's  sweet  enough, 
and  it  'ull  improve  ray  complexshin,  they 
says.  A  feller  once  told  me  it  'ud  cure 
Mam  to  let  her  sleep  along  with  the  cows. 
Anyhow,  it's  jolly  warm.  I  say,  Daisy, 
'spose  yer  was  to  give  us  a  drop  o'  milk. 
'Tain't  stealin'  if  you  gives  it  me,  is  it  now  ? 
Everybody's  a  right  to  his  own,  and  if  that 
ain't  your  own  I'm  blowed.  I  ain't  much 
of  a  milker,  I  finds.  There,  stand  still,  ole 
gal,  won't  yer  ?  Hallo  !  It's  all  droppin' 
down.  Wonder  if  I  can  milk  and  drink 
too  !  Stand  still,  Daisy  I  Oh  !  I  knows. 
Where's  my  ball.  He's  engine  rubber. 
Cut  the  size  of  a  shillin  out  'im  and  be- 
hold, ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  here  arti- 
cle you  sees  a  ball  turns  into  a  hexcel- 
lent  drinking-cup.  I  ain't  waited  on  them 
conjurers  for    nothing.      There    yer    are ! 
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Stand  still,  old  gal !  All  right  now.  The 
best  milk  ever  I  drunk.  I'll  trouble  you 
again,  my  dear." 

And  Tony  did  trouble  the  poor  beast 
for  every  drain  she  had  left.  Then  he 
climbed  into  a  bin  he  knew  to  be  filled 
with  a  soft  black  peat,  for  what  purpose 
he  had  often  tried  to  guess.  Possibly 
it  was  an  artificial  manure ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  soft  and  warm,  and  out  of  Daisy's 
reach.  He  slept  tolerably  for  five  or  six 
hours.  Early  next  morning  Daisy  woke 
him  by  her  lowing.  He  started  up  in  a 
fright,  lest  the  cow-boy  should  be  near. 
But  it  was  too  early  even  for  him.  He 
then  took  breakfast — again  at  Daisy's  ex- 
pense— and  hurried  out  through  the  bleak 
morning  air  towards  the  railway-station. 
He  thought  for  a  moment  of  asking  one  of 
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the  clerks  how  far  his  money  would  take 
him  towards  London,  but  on  reflection 
he  perceived  the  imprudence  of  such  a 
question.  So  he  looked  about  him  until 
he  saw  a  time-table.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  "to  make  head  or  tail  of,"  but 
after  long  puzzling  he  discovered  that, 
provided  he  violated  his  conscience  so  far 
as  to  ask  for  a  half-ticket — and  really  he 
might  well  pass  for  being  under  the  speci- 
fied age  of  twelve — he  could  get  a  good 
twenty  miles  on  his  road.  It  was  bit- 
terly cold ;  and  if  by  hiding  about  all 
day  he  could  have  insured  getting  into 
the  boy's  dormitory  for  his  box  of  clothes, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  ventured 
on  the  burglarious  attempt.  As  it  was, 
he  determined  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  get  along  towards  his 
destination. 
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"So  'ere  goes  the  whole  of  my  for- 
tin,"  he  said  to  himself,  boldly  asking 
for  a  third-class  ticket  to  Rotherham. 
The  early  train  was  crowded.  "  There's 
somethink  uncommon  goin'  on  to-day,  any- 
how," he  thought.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  got 
these  young  gentleman  clothes  on.  They 
don't  look  much  now,,  though.  This  'ere 
tear  ain't  an  improvement ;  and  I  got  'em 
pretty  well  polished  off  in  the  playground. 
What  a  rumpus  they  used  to  kick  up 
about  'em ! — but  then  Gran  was  on  to 
us  about  them  every  bit  as  bad  as  them 
hushers.  Don't  know  as  anythink's  been 
more  bother  to  me  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  than  clothes.  I'd  make  'em 
worse  now  if  I  could  without  getting 
wet.  Dust's  the  thing  to  make  yer  look 
shabby,    as   if  yer  was  in  want  of  a  job. 
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It's  jobs  I  must  get,  for  'tain't  no  use 
thinkin'  of  walkin'  home.  It's  a  hundred 
miles  an'  more.  Take  us  weeks  to  walk 
it.  An'  what's  to  be  done  for  eatin', 
too.  I'd  enjoy  frizzlin'  Gran's-  bakin'  now, 
I  guess.  Yer  milk  ain't  quite  substantial 
enough  for  me,  Daisy  ;  could  never  cut 
my  wisdim  teeth  on  it,  ole  gal.  Hullo  !" 
he  continued,  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
the  carriage  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  "  'ere  comes  a  babby — ain't  had  as 
much  breakfast  as  me  by  them  squeaks. 
Yes,  mum,  plenty  o'  room  for  you  and  the 
babby  too.  Come  along.  It's  cold  for  it 
near  the  window.  Sit  the  other  side,  if 
yer  don't  mind.  Shall  I  'old  'im  whilst 
yer  gets  settled  ?  Don't  be  afraid.  I'm 
used  to  little  uns.  We  always  gets  on 
well  together  ;  don't  us,  duckie  ?" 
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Tony  took  the  woman's  dumpling-faced 
infant,  and  it  stopped  crying  immediately 
that  it  fixed  its  round,  wondering  eyes  on 
its  new  friend.  The  woman,  who  had  car- 
ried it  for  more  than  six  miles,  was  not 
a  little  relieved.  She  saw  at  once  Tony 
understood  babies,  and  thanked  him  in  the 
broadest  Yorkshire  dialect.  Tony  soon 
warmed  the  little  creature,  and,  to  the 
mother's  intense  delight,  made  it  for  the 
first  time  utter  a  decided  crow.  Then 
she  became  highly  loquacious,  and  inform- 
ed Tony  she  was  going  to  the  "  Statty 
Fair,"  where  she  hoped  to  be  hired  as 
general  servant,  or  dairy-maid,  in  some 
farm.  A  cousin  of  hers,  who  lived  in  Ro- 
therham,  would  take  charge  of  the  baby 
until  its  father — a  sailor — returned  home. 
Then     she    looked    inquiringly    at     Tony, 
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expecting  him  to  reciprocate  confidence. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  told  her 
he  was  going  to  try  and  get  a  place  as 
newspaper  boy  at  a  station  further  on. 
"  He'd  heard  there  was  a  situation  remain- 
ing open  for  him,  but  he'd  'ad  his  bundle 
stolen,  and  should  be  obliged  to  sell  his 
clasp-knife  to  get  a  ticket." 

"A  knife  as  cost  fifteen  shillin's,"  he 
said,  displaying  it  before  all  the  passen- 
gers. "  Look  at  it.  It's  five  blades,  a 
file,  and  a  corkscrew.  A  splendid  knife 
it  is,  and  I'm  sorry  enough  to  have  to 
part  with  it." 

The  rough  yokels  seated  opposite  asked 
him  to  let  them  "  hae  a  spy,"  and  pro- 
nounced it  "spiff;"  and  then  Tony  pock- 
eted it  again,  whistling,  as  if  he  had 
not  hoped    one  of  them   would  offer  him 

VOL.  ir.  R 
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a  bid  for  it.  They  asked  him  where  he 
came  from,  said  he  talked  like  a  "  Lun- 
noner,"  and  made  several  observations, 
such  as  might  be  expected  froni  men 
going  to  sell  horses  or  be  hired  as  agri- 
cultural servants  at  the  '*  Statty  Fair." 

If  there  is  one  place  where  eating  is 
sure  to  be  going  on,  it  is  a  third-class 
carriage  in  Yorkshire  on  a  festive  occa- 
sion like  this.  Tony's  lady  friend  began 
it  by  requesting  him  to  dive  under  the 
seat  for  a  brown  basket  he  had  pre- 
viously lent  a  hand  in  depositing  there. 
Milk  for  the  baby  first  issued  from  it, 
then  came  a  well-buttered  potatoe-cake, 
and  a  pasty  big  enough  for  half  a  dozen. 
Tony  whistled,  and  jogged  baby  more 
energetically  than  ever,  his  object  being 
to  disguise  the  painful  interest  with  which 
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he  now  regarded  all  her  movements.  His 
self-control  met  its  reward.  He  was  short- 
ly invited  to  partake  of  the  dainties.  At 
first  he  refused  the  generous  offer,  whist- 
ling still  louder ;  but  subsequently  he 
yielded  to  entreaty,  with  what  appetite 
may  be  imagined. 

The  increased  traffic,  in  consequence  of 
the  fair,  considerably  retarded  the  train, 
and  by  the  time  Tony  had  carried  the 
woman's  baby  to  the  market-place,  the 
business  of  the  day  was  going  on  in  full 
swing.  Tony  had  been  to  Brook  Green 
fairs,  near  London,  often  enough  ;  he  had 
visited  the  booths,  seen  the  pig-faced  wo- 
man and  the  child  with  two  heads ;  he 
had  swung  in  the  swings,  he  had  shot  for 
nuts,  he  had  ridden  in  the  roundabouts — 
in  fact,  he  had  done  the  thing  completely, 

R  2 
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even  to  buying  a  gingerbread  husband  for 
Annie ;  but  his  former  experience  had  little 
prepared  him  for  the  fierce  tussle  and 
crowd  of  this  north-country  institution. 
How  he  managed  to  steer  through  the 
horses  and  the  droves  of  cattle  he  at  first 
hardly  knew,  but  the  feeling  that  he  was 
bound  somehow  or  other  to  earn  ten 
shillings  for  a  ticket  to  take  him  to  Lon- 
don gave  him  courage,  and  soon  he  was 
hard  at  work,  offering  his  services  to  peg 
down  canvas  sheds,  or  to  drive  in  stakes, 
or  even  to  hold  rough,  heavy  horses, 
that  he  every  moment  expected  would 
kick  or  plunge  him  into  the  next  world. 
By  the  afternoon  he  had  realised,  with 
very  hard  work,  the  sum  of  two  shillings 
and  fourpence  halfpenny.  He  felt  very 
tired  already,  and,  alas  !  hungry  again. 
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"  This  cold  wind  and  tuggin'  away  at 
them  beasties  ain't  the  things  to  spoil  a 
feller's  appetite,"  he  thought,  taking  a  seat 
on  the  wooden  palings  enclosing  the  space 
allotted  to  some  calves  for  sale.  '^  Wouldn't 
I  like  a  bit  more  o'  that  pie !  Two  bob, 
a  joey,  and  a  beggarly  brown,"  he  con- 
tinued, enumerating  the  coins  one  by  one. 
"  What's  most  fillin'  at  the  price  ? — no,  I 
can  'old  out  a  little  longer,  I  think,  if 
I  button  my  waistcoat  in  tight.  Hallo 
what's  coming?  Why,  it's — shivers,  wouldn't 
the  boys  wish  they  were  with  us  if  they 
could  see  us  now  ! — 'ere  they  come — one, 
two,  three,  four — and  there's  the  band  ! 
I  know  their  tune" — and  Tony  began 
shouting  what  he  called  "  See  the  con- 
queror Nero  comes,"  and  climbing  right 
to    the     top    of    the    paling,    hurra'd    and 
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shouted  like  a  wild  child.  A  paper  that 
had  lain  in  his  pocket  for  a  fortnight, 
and  which  had  been  gloated  and  thumbed 
over  by  all  his  schoolfellows,  will  best  ex- 
plain this  sudden  excitement. 

WAIT  FOR  THE  MENAGERIE  ! 

Read  public  press  and  hand-bills  for  further  informa- 
tion as  concerns  British  opinion  on  the 

GRAND   NATIONAL    STAR    MENAGERIE, 

From  which  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom can  be  thoroughly  studied  and  acquired  in  the 
course  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 

This  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  at 

MANDERS'S 
GRAND  NATIONAL  STAR  MENAGERIE. 


READER! 

ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS — 

Did  you  ever  see  Five  Elephants  performing  at  once  ? 

NO! 

Then  wait  for  Manders's  Managerie. 
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Did  you    ever  see  three  Baby   Elephants  in  their 
baby-jumpers  ? 

NO! 

Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Bicycle  Race  by  Elephants  ? 

NO! 
Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 

Did  you  ever  see  750  Animals  in  one  establishment  ? 

NO! 
Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 

Did  you  ever  see  The  Great  Maccomo  perform  with 

twenty  Lions  and  Tigers  ? 

NO! 

Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 

Did  you  ever  see  The  Great  Maccomo  perform  with 

twenty-four   Laughing    Hyenas,    never    before 

tamed   by  the   hands  of   man,   leaping    through 

hoops  of  fire  1 

NO! 

Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 

Would  you   like  to  see  five   Performing    Elephants, 

three  Baby  Elephants  in  their  baby -jumpers,  a 

Bicycle  Race  by  Elephants,  the  Great  Maccomo 

surrounded  by  Lions,  Tigers,  and  Hyaenas  leaping 

through  hoops  of  fire  ? 

YES! 

Then  wait  for  Manders's  Menagerie. 
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Above  all,  wait  and  see  the  Baby  Lion-Tigers  in 
their  Nursery. 

THE  GRAND  NATIONAL  STAR  MENAGERIE 

will  shortly  arrive  at 
ROTHERHAM. 

don't  forget  the  name — 
M  ANDERS'S. 

The  fair  was  to  last  three  days.  Tony 
felt  strongly  tempted  to  stay  until  it  was 
over.  Experience  taught  him  that  towards 
the  termination  of  such  festivities  people's 
hearts  opened,  and  that  the  numerous  jobs 
almost  waiting  to  be  picked  up  were  doubly 
remunerative.  ''  Chaps  is  never  mean  when 
they're  a  little  on  ;  an'  most  of  'em  'uU 
be  tight  before  it's  all  over,  I  daresay. 
But  s'posin'  they  write  to  Gran  from  the 
school  that  I've  run  away,  why,  that  there 
poor  old  lady  'ull  be    frettin'  as  though  I 
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was  in  my  corfin.  She'd  '  go  to  the  hu!i- 
dertakers'  to  buy  me  a  corfin,  and  when 
she  come  back,  why,  there  Til  be  larfin'.' " 
He  therefore  determined  to  get  on  to- 
wards London.  His  money  would  take 
him    a    good     fifty    miles,    but    that    night 

there  was    only  a  train   as   far  as  D , 

about  twenty  miles.  At  any  rate  he  would 
"get  along." 

The  fact  was,  he  dared  scarcely  trust 
himself  in  those  very  attractive  regions. 
There  were  two  more  shows  he  lons^ed 
to  visit,  and  the  tickets  were  sixpence 
each.  Besides,  he  knew  if  that  pretty 
little  girl  in  pink  and  spangles,  dancing 
outside,  were  to  hold  the  cap  to  him,  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  have  helped 
dropping  something  into  it.  Therefore 
he    determined    to    turn    his    back    on  the 
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seductive  pleasures  of  the  fair,  and  began 
to  walk  as  quickly  as  his  jaded  limbs 
would  carry  him  to  the  station. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  one  was  thinking  of 
leaving  that  happy  place  but  himself.  He 
had  already  taken  his  ticket,  or  the  lone- 
liness of  a  third-class  carriage  all  to  him- 
self might  have  tempted  him  to  return  to 
the  fair  in  spite  of  good  resolutions.  The 
snow,  too,  was  beginning  to  come  down 
again  as  thick  as  on  the  evening  before. 
When  the  train  stopped  he  got  out  and 
sat,  wishing  the  weather  might  clear,  in 
the  waiting-room,  until  the  guard  came  to 
lock  it  up  ;  then  he  inquired  which  was 
the  London  road,  and  walked  off.  He 
had  a  shilling  left,  but,  owing  to  the  un- 
lucky weather,  he  would  have  to  spend  it 
in  getting  himself  a  bed  somewhere.      He 
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walked  on  rather  despondently,  until  he 
reached  a  little  residence,  half  hut  and 
half  shop.  It  had  just  one  latticed  win- 
dow, in  which  stood  four  glass  bottles, 
one  containing  red  and  yellow  brandy 
bails,  another  lemon  stick,  the  third  three 
parts  empty,  in  proof  that  peppermint 
bull's  eyes  were  a  speciality  of  that 
quarter,  and  the  fourth  was  filled  with 
the  scrapings  of  bygone  bottles,  and  was 
labelled  "  all  sorts."  Tobacco,  pins,  and 
nuts  completed  the  owner's  store. 

The  owner  was  a  gaunt,  sandy-haired 
woman,  with  an  equal  passion  for  scrub- 
bing and  scolding.  When  her  husband 
had  been  what  he  called  "  gone  on  at  " 
for  bringing  the  snow  in  on  his  boots, 
and  two  pudding-faced  children  well  slap- 
ped   for    making-believe    to    wash     them- 
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selves  in  her  half-emptied  pail,  Tony  was 
brought  into  the  general  "  blow  up  "  for 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  not  being 
"  out  wi'  what  he  wornted,  as  if  people 
had  nout  to  do  but  stand  garpin'  about 
'em."  Tony  replied  that,  being  a  stranger 
in  those  parts,  he  would  be  glad  if  she 
rould  tell  him  where  to  buy  something 
to  eat  and  get  a  night's  lodging,  as  the 
weather  prevented  his  getting  home  that 
night.  The  woman  said  he  could  see 
what  she'd  got  to  sell  well  enough,  and 
hers  ''  worn't  no  lodgin'-house."  Her 
husband,  however,  glad  probably  of  an 
excuse  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
wife's  tongue,  volunteered  to  take  Tony 
where  he  could  get  some  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  and  in  con- 
sideration    of     a    pint     for    himself,    pro- 
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raised  to  ''  put  hiiu  up  to "  where  he 
might  have  a  comfortable  "turn  in." 
This  was  no  other  than  an  unsecured  hay- 
loft at  a  neighbouring  farm.  Tony  was 
too  tired  to  be  particular  about  trespassing, 
and  notwithstanding  a  slight  misgiving 
about  rats,  he  covered  himself  up  warmly 
in  the  sweet-smelling  hay,  and  soon  fell 
sound  asleep. 

Next  morning,  when  Tony,  made  a  new^ 
man  of  by  his  rest,  again  set  forth,  he 
found  that  during  the  night  a  sharp  frost 
had  set  in,  and  it  made  the  surface  of  the 
snow  so  slippery  that  he  was  compelled 
to  pick  his  way  very  carefully  through  the 
deep  ruts  of  the  unmade  road,  and  oc- 
casionally steady  himself  by  a  leafless 
branch  of  the  untrimmed  hedge. 

"  Ain't  it  jolly  cold  !"  he  said  to  himself 
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*'  I  was  glad  enough  of  the  frost,  though, 
this  time  last  year,  when  the  draper's  pipes 
bust ;  but  then  London's  the  place  for  jobs. 
It  looks  prettier  here,  though.  Them  trees 
is  like  the  sugar-loaves  in  old  Lang's  shop, 
and  that  haycock's  like  the  twelfth-cake  I 
made  Gran  raffle  for  at  Christmas.  Ain't 
much  for  them  poor  dickies  to  peck  at, 
though,  nor  for  this  'ere  chick  either,  unless 
he  breakfusties  off  ices  and  May-twig  tea. 
Hawthorn-berries  might  do  for  my  coffee, 
only  there  ain't  none,  and  nothin'  to  cook 
'em  with  if  there  was  ;  and  if  them  oak- 
apples  was  real  apples,  they  wouldn't  want 
no  worm  inside  of  'em  to  eat  'em.  Lor ! 
if  I  ain't  hungry  enough  to  swallow  ray 
own  skin  like  a  toad !  Don't  see  a  house 
about  either." 

Tony  walked  on,  making  slow  way,  and 
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meeting  no  one,  for  horses  could  scarcely 
be  trusted  on  that  road,  however  well 
roughed,  and  not  a  labourer,  or  "  even  a 
blessed  tramp,"  crossed  his  path.  At  last, 
to  his  joy,  he  perceived  a  white  gate,  and 
the  red  wall  and  snugly-curtained  window 
of  a  porter's  lodge.  Peering  through  its 
frosty  panes  stood  a  rosy,  blue-eyed  child, 
about  seven  years  old,  evidently  delighted 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

"  Little  uns  finds  it  dull  shut  in-doors  all 
day,"  he  thought,  seeing  her  scamper  away 
from  the  casement  to  pull  some  one  back 
to  the  window  with  her.  In  a  minute  after 
the  lodge-door  opened,  and  the  porter,  a 
stout  old  countryman,  beckoned  him. 

*'  Are  yer  in  want  o'  a  bit  o'  work,  my 
lad  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  pick  up 
a  job,  sir,"  said  Tony. 
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^'Cooni  in  thin,  cooni  in.  We're  quite 
snawed  up,  an  little  Missie  can't  get  to  her 
play-room  till  the  path  be  sweeped  oup. 
Gardner's  laid  up  wi'  the  rheumaticks,  an' 
I'm  no  good  for  much  now,  leastwise  in 
winter." 

A  birch  broom  and  spade  being  put  in 
Tony's  hands,  he  made  short  work  of 
clearing  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house, 
a  large  residence  in  the  early  English  style, 
half-buried  in  chestnut-trees.  ''Little  Mis- 
sie," in  fur  cloak  and  red  hood,  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  house  ;  but  soon  she  and 
two  younger  children  appeared  at  a  long 
pointed  window,  the  youngest  crowing  tri- 
umphantly on  the  shoulders  of  his  Mamma, 
a  lady  who  seemed,  as  the  gleam  from  a 
log-fire  fell  across  her  crimson  velvet 
wrapper,   and   re-gilded    her   fair   ringlets, 
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the  ideal  of  some  Saxon  Chastelaine  of  old 
times.  They  all  watched  Tony  with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  he,  inspired  by  his 
audience,  brushed  and  shovelled  awav  with 
manly  energy,  longing,  yet  rather  ashamed, 
to  look  at  what  he  thought  "ud  make  as 
pretty  a  thing  to  make  a  drawin'  of  as 
ever  he  saw  !"  He  forgot  his  hunger  and 
everything  else  in  admiration  of  the  land- 
scape, the  picturesque  house,  and  the  group 
of  lovely  children  by  the  window.  His 
cheeks  glowed,  his  curls  danced  about 
wilder  than  ever,  and  he  would  have 
swept  away  gravel  as  well  as  snow,  had 
not  some  one  called  him  from  the  deeply- 
recessed  doorway. 

"That'll  do,  youngster.  Come  and  speak 
to  the  lady,"  said  a  servant. 

Tony,  with  a  glance  at  his  torn  trowsers, 
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followed  him.  He  had  never  entered  such 
a  beautiful  house  before.  The  hall  was 
liung,  from  the  groined  ceiling  to  the 
polished  oak  floor,  with  old  tapestry,  and 
the  light  through  the  long,  stained-glass 
windows  shimmered  on  all  manner  of 
curious  skins,  horns,  and  other  sporting 
trophies.  He  longed  to  linger  in  it  and 
examine  its  beauties  in  detail,  but  he  was 
hurried  through  and  ushered  into  a  cham- 
ber he  subsequently  described  as  ''  more 
like  a  church  than  a  parlour !" 

As  he  entered,  the  children  stopped  talk- 
ing, and  stared  him  so  out  of  countenance 
that  no  one,  seeing  his  shambling  look  and 
twiddling  fingers,  would  have  believed  him 
capable  of  becoming  so  very  impudent  a 
"Blue  Dog"  in  the  "Queen  of  the  Pea- 
cocks,"   as    he    had    made    at    the    Soho 
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Theatre  last  year.  Little  Missie  began  a 
bo-peep  flirtation  from  the  folds  of  her 
raarama's  wrapper.  Her  mamma  bade 
her  ask  "  the  good  boy  "  if  he  would  Mke 
something  to  eat,  and,  after  much  wily 
coquetry,  the  inquiry  was  lisped  out.  Tony 
raised  his  eyes  to  reply,  but  in  glancing 
from  the  lady  to  the  child  they  fell  c«i 
a  full-length  portrait,  so  lifelike,  and  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  it  so  skilfully 
blended  and  toned  into  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  recess  where  it  hung,  that  for  a 
second  the  painting  seemed  a  reality,  and 
in  surprise  and  alarm  Tony  involuntarily 
ejaculated, 

"Oh!  if 'ere  ain't  Mr.  Gerald!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

rpHE  evening  of  the  first  rehearsal  came. 
-*-  The  debut  was  to  take  place  precisely 
that  day  fortnight.  Meanwhile,  Esther 
could  practise  as  much  as  she  liked  on 
the  stage,  so  that  treading  the  boards, 
literally  speaking,  would  not  bewilder 
her.  The  great  thing,  Gerald  knew,  was 
to  ensure  her  having  herself  perfectly  well 
in  hand  ;  and  he  never  rested  from  "coach- 
ing "  her  until  certain  she  could  have  gone 
through  her  part  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
under    almost   any   external   disadvantage. 
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Nervousness  he  had  seen  more  than  once 
annihilate  a  young  actress  of  real  genius. 
A  sudden  storm,  a  screaming  child,  a  black- 
sealed  letter,  a  hundred  trifles,  could  spoil 
a  debut;  for  in  the  theatrical  life,  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  first  step  that 
costs  the  greatest  effort.  Esther,  however, 
felt  quite  sure  of  herself;  for  Gerald,  the 
most  dreaded  of  critics,  had  pronounced 
her  perfect.  She  counted  the  hours  to 
eight  o'clock  with  impatience.  At  six  she 
was  ready,  dressed  in  her  dark  velveteen. 
It  fell  in  rich  folds,  like  those  of  a  Van- 
dyck's  model,  and  the  large  Irish  point 
collarette  constituted  its  sole  ornament. 

A  modest  brougham  had  been  engaged 
to  convey  them  to  the  theatre.  It  was 
single-seated,  so  evidently  Mr.  Gerald  did 
not  intend    to  escort  them  there.     Esther 
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was  glad  of  this,  because,  in  spite  of  her 
confidence  in  herself,  the  hot  blood  began 
to  rush  to  her  head,  and  her  throat  felt 
alarmingly  parched.  Mrs.  Staunton,  too, 
began  to  cough  rather  nervously,  and  un- 
easily to  twitch  the  ends  of  her  new  black 
shawl. 

During  the  ride  they  both  sat  silent, 
Esther  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  glass  of  cold  water 
on  her  arrival  at  the  theatre,  without 
making  a  sensation.  Fortunately,  some 
one  had  thoughtfully  ordered  a  tray 
with  refreshments  to  be  prepared  in  the 
closet-like  dressing-room  appropriated  to 
her. 

After  Esther  had  assisted  to  take  off 
Mrs.  Staunton's  wraps,  she  sat  down  on  a 
green    baize   couch   to  sip  coffee  and  sub- 
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side.     It  now  wanted  only  ten  minutes  to 
eight  o'clock. 

'^  Come,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady, 
leading  the  way  up  those  well-known 
narrow  stairs,  and  through  the  passage 
where  ''  No  smoking  allowed,"  "  Talking 
in  the  wings  will  be  fined," — a  warning 
well  understood,  if  not  well  expressed — 
and  several  similar  notices  were  pasted 
about ;  but  in  spite  of  which  warnings, 
the  wings  were  not  only  crowded  and 
voluble,  but  Mr.  Flexmore  was  smoking 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
own  back  parlour,  with  no  other  company 
than  that  of  his  almost  humanized  little 
pony.  But  then  Flexmore  was  a  privi- 
leged person.  He  was  smoking  and 
"chaffing"  little  Foster,  who,  resplendent 
in  white  lace  bonnet,  pink  furbelows,  and 
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pearl  powder,  looked  eminently  calculated 
to  charm  the  hearts  of  the  younger 
and  more  unsophisticated  patrons  of  the 
drama. 

The  edifying  conversation  in  which 
Esther  soon  found  herself  forced  to  par- 
ticipate, ran  thus : 

"Well,  Miss  Foster,  not  ruined  yet  by 
those  chignons  and  pretty  bonnets  ?" 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Flexmore,  not  ruined  yet 
by  those  extravagant  cigars  ?" 

"  Shouldn't  mind,  if  the  weed  in  my 
mouth  became  me  as  cheyarmiiigly  as  the 
flowers  in  your  bonnet.  You  approve  of 
smoking,  don't  you.  Miss  Cowen  ?" 

'*  I  might  do,"  replied  Esther,  adapting 
herself  to  the  spirit  of  her  surroundings, 
"  if  those  gentlemen  who  make  chimneys 
of  themselves  were  compelled   to  consume 
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their  own  smoke.  As  it  is,  I  object  to  the 
smell  of  tobacco." 

''  Here  goes,  then  !"  said  Flexmore,  fling- 
ins:  the  remainder  of  his  cis^ar  into  the 
vacant  orchestra.  "  But  allow  me  to  state, 
Miss  Cowen,  that  artificial  rearing  has  sadly 
deteriorated  your  natural  instincts." 

''  Animals  retain  their  instincts,  but  do 
not  smoke,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,  but  savaojes  do."  ' 

"  An  uncomplimentary  justification,"  re- 
marked Esther. 

"  That's  at  any  rate  a  good  reason  for 
your  doing  it,"  Miss  Foster  tittered,  think- 
ing herself  witty.  "  But  ladies  don't 
smoke,  so  that  shows  it  ain't  natural." 

"  No  I  all  their  little  ways  are  so  purely 
inartificial,"  said  Flexmore. 

''We    shall    have    to    look    after     our 
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cheroots  though,  when  they  get  their 
rights,"  said  a  fashionable  young  fop,  who 
came  round  to  look  for  Gerald,  and  an- 
swered the  invitation  of  Miss  Foster's  eyes. 

'^  Yes !"  muttered  old  Barsett,  the  most 
hen-pecked  of  husbands.  "  They'll  end  in 
smoke,  sure  enough  ?" 

"A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
returned  Flexmore,  with  a  pious  grimace 
which  made  Esther  laugh. 

""  Oh !  you  may  smile,  Miss  Cowen,  but 
you  smile  at  a  martyr.  Behold  in  me 
a  victim  to  the  cause  I  When  the  illus- 
trious Rum  uns  were  masters  of  the  civil- 
ized globe,  we  gentlemen  had  this  noble 
profession  entirely  to  ourselves.  There 
we  were.  Where  are  we  now  ?  As  to 
salaries,  compared  with  you  ladies — as  to 
applause,  compared  with  you  ladies — as  to 
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puffs,  compared  with  you  ladies?  Nowhere, 
literally  nowhere.  I  might  dance  myself 
to  death — and,  if  my  doctor  says  true, 
I've  pretty  nearly  accomplished  that  feat 
— before  I'd  get  half  what  ray  worst 
pupil  would  earn,  provided  she  could 
kick  hig^h  and  her  toilette  were  sufficient- 
ly  classic.  But  modesty's  a  cheyarm 
that  highly  adorns  a  woman ;  that's,  I 
suppose,  why  this  is  the  only  profession 
the  unfair  sex  throws  open  to  the  fair. 
Barsett,  old  boy !  would  it  not  make  a 
family  man  like  you  shudder  if  yon  del- 
icate young  coryphee,  formed  by  heaven 
to  spiritualise  the  idea  of  legs — as  being, 
as  it  might  seem,  all  legs,  nothing  but 
legs, — were  to  emerge  from  that  ethereal 
circle  of  white  tulle,  and,  clad  in  high 
black    gown,     preach     forth,    some     early 
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Sabbath  morn,  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  ?" 

*'  Heaven  knows,  they  can  preach  well 
enough,"  replied  Barsett. 

'^  No  !  no  !  they  can't,  my  friend.  Don't 
you  know  it's  discovered  they've  no  phy- 
sical strength  for  the  learned  professions? 
A  ballad  girl  would  no  more  have 
strength  or  immodesty  enough  to  be  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  clerk  than  a  char- 
woman to  wear  plush,  powder  her  hair, 
or  stand   behind   my  lord's   carriage." 

"  Gracious,  Mr.  Flexmore,"  said  Miss 
Foster,  *'  you  don't  like  strong-minded 
women  surely.     They're   such  frights !" 

"  Child  !  We  must  worship  the  rising 
sun.  But  lo  I  the  genius  of  the  night. 
Way,  way  for  our  illustrious  author — 
Shakespere  redivivus !  " 
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"  Are  you  better  to-night,  Flexmore  ?" 
said  Gerald,  appearing  to  notice  no  one  else 
as  he  entered.  ''  Instead  of  looking  after 
your  health,  I  hear  you  have  been  knock- 
ing about  in  the  provinces  again,  and 
all  for  other  people's  benefit,  as  usual." 

Flexmore  was  seized  with  a  coughing 
fit  which  prevented  him  replying. 

"There,  you  see!  You're  no  better;  you 
will  be  obliged  to  stop  some  time  or  other, 
so " 

*'  So  I'll  stop  when  the  time  comes," 
the  acrobat  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"  It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  sir — 
only  this,  that  when  I  work  I  am  ill, 
and   when   I  don't  work   I   feel  ill." 

"Ah  !  you  here  already,  Mrs.  Staunton," 
Gerald  said,  turning  away  from  him  with 
an  admonitory  shake  of  the  head  . 
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*'  How  d'ye  do  ?  And  where  is  our 
Countess  ?  " 

Miss  Foster  had  fastened  on  to  Esther 
from  the  first  moment  of  Mr.  Gerald's 
arrival,  partly  because  he  must  thus  be 
forced  to  pay  her  some  slight  attention,  and 
partly  to  satisfy  herself  of  what  she  had 
already  freely  assured  all  her  friends,  that 
there  was  "  something  up  between  him  and 
her  innocent  ladyship." 

Mr.  Haynes  corroborated  the  suspicion, 
and  the  rumour  had  already  reached  the 
ears  of  most  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  performance.  Esther,  however, 
was  too  simple-minded  to  notice  or  under- 
stand why  a  space  was  left  around  her  as  Mr. 
Gerald  approached;  but  Mrs.  Staunton  at  once 
detected  the  symptom,  and  followed  him 
towards  her  pupil,  whose  side  she  did  not 
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quit  until  the  cue  was  given   for  Esther's 
entrance. 

This  time  she  was  not  the  least  nervous. 
Kevjjose,  Gerald  remarked  from  the  further 
end  of  the  gallery  to  which  he  had  hasten- 
ed, in  order  to  observe  whether  the  finer 
tones  of  her  voice  would  be  lost  in  the 
distance,  was  faultless  ;  and  her  words,  even 
the  long  low  sigh,  seemed  wafted  towards 
him  like  the  dying  tones  of  an  ^olian  harp. 
During  the  whole  scene  he  sat  there,  over- 
powered by  a  variety  of  emotions.  The 
more  he  felt  convinced  of  her  public  tri- 
umph, the  more  he  dreaded  its  effect  on  her 
feelings  towards  himself.  Hitherto  he  had 
never  doubted  his  success  with  anyone 
whom  he  chose  to  captivate,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  he  could  see  plainly  enough,  even 
at  this  early  stage  of  his  love-making,  that 
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his  success,  after  all,  would  be  little  more 
than  a  succes  d'estime  literally.  Should 
even  a  man  like  Beaumont,  whom  he  saw 
just  then  standing  by  her,  have  opportunity, 
he  felt  that  against  youth  and  enthusiasm 
his  chance  would  be  infinitesimal.  How, 
too,  when  the  esteem  vanished  ?     When  the 

unselfish  benefactor  appeared  as he  could 

not  bear  the  plain  word  that  suggested  it- 
self, and  once  more  his  good  angel  rustled 
her  wings. 

Whilst  the  act  had  been  going  on,  the 
stalls  had  gradually  filled  with  his  friends 
and  critics.  Gerald's  unusual  reserve 
about  this  first  rehearsal  had  whetted  the 
curiosity  of  the  most  indifferent  of  his 
*'  set."  He  had  made  it  a  special  request 
to  the  manager  that  as  few  strangers  should 
be  admitted   as  possible ;  but  it  had  been 
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found  impossible  to  keep  out  some  hun- 
dred of  the  elite ^  either  because  they  were 
attached  to  the  press,  friends  of  the 
actors  engaged,  or  influential  patrons,  that 
could  not  easily  be  refused  admittance. 
Esther's  appearance  took  an  immediate 
effect  upon  them.  "Who  was  she? 
Where  had  Gerald  picked  her  up  ?"  No 
one  knew.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  her 
a  novice,  yet  even  in  the  country  such  a 
glorious  creature  could  not  have  remained 
unknown.  "  Was  there  not  something 
foreign  in  her  voice  ?" 

The  plaintive  melancholy  of  the  first  scene 
was  more  than  up  to  the  mark,  but  would 
she  have  physique  for  the  passionate  scenes  ? 
Gerald  went  to  the  front,  and  was  soon  being 
congratulated  on  all  sides  ;  but  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton had  taken  Esther  back  into  the  dress- 
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ing-room,  and  as  she  did  not  re-appear  un- 
til the  boy  fetched  her,  introductions  to  her 
were  thus  rendered  impossible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  next  scene  she 
returned  to  the  little  room  almost  intoxi- 
cated by  the  applause,  and  if  its  inspiration 
could  make  a  poor  actor  eloquent,  it  made 
such  a  one  as  Esther  positively  sublime. 
She  surpassed  herself.  She  thought  as  little 
of  the  audience  as  of  the  footlights.  Her 
earnestness  communicated  itself  to  her  liste- 
ners, and  they  were  one  and  all  electrified, 
as  on  rare  occasions  the  great  Rachel  had 
electrified  those  who  listened  and  beheld 
her.  It  was  not  until  all  Esther's  work 
was  done  that  she  resumed  her  own  indivi- 
duality. Then  what  a  poor  tired  girl  she 
felt !  Two  or  three  gentlemen  came  up  to 
her    and   Mrs.    Staunton,    as    they  hurried 
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through  the  passages,  with  kind  and  well- 
phrased  congratulations ;  but  Esther's  head 
began  to  swim,  and  she  clung  timidly  to  her 
chaperon's  side,  whispering,  "  Take  me 
home  I — oh  I  please  take  me  home  !" 

Gerald  then  came  to  them,  looking  paler 
and  more  fatigued  than  herself.  He 
simply  paid  her  some  commonplace  com- 
pliments, and  had  she  not  been  dreadfully 
weary,  she  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
observe  the  contrast  between  his  company- 
manner  and  the  parental  tenderness  of 
his  ordinary  behaviour.  When  she  had  bid- 
den him  good  night,  and  the  carriage  was 
going  on,  she  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  very 
much  inclined  to  cry  ;  but  Mrs.  Staunton 
knew  exactly  all  she  felt,  and  exactly  what 
to  prescribe,  to  restore  her  overwrought 
nerves. 
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After  supper  Esther  soon  felt  all  right 
again,  and  then  would  willingl}^  have 
stayed  up  for  hours,  asking,  *'  Didn't  I 
do  that  well,  Mrs.  Staunton  ? — How 
they  applauded  this  I  and  how  silent  they 
were  at  that ! — I  don't  think  I  fell  on 
the  right  side  of  the  stage,  though  ;  and 
Miss  Foster  laughed  so  loudly  that  I 
heard  her  ;  but  it  didn't  matter,  as  it 
was  the  end  of  the  scene,  did  it  ?  Oh, 
how  beautifully  you  must  have  taught  me, 
Mrs.  Staunton  dear !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Staunton,  re- 
plied, taking  the  credit  in  great  measure 
to  herself;  ''but  if  you  had  not  had  it  in 
you,  I  could  not  have  brought  it  out.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  that  boy,  though. 
I  am  afraid  something  has  happened  to 
him.     Why  does  he  not  write  to  us  ?  " 
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Soon  after  they  both  went  to  bed, 
but  the  old  lady's  remembrance  of  Tony 
struck  Esther  as  a  reproach.  She  had 
not  thought  of  him,  or  even  of  his 
mother,  she  blushed  to  remember,  for 
'  whole  days;  and  she  remained  awake 
for  some  time,  feeling  that  she  must 
certainly  be  growing  the  most  selfish  of 
girls,  in  thus  allowing  her  own  affairs 
entirely  to  engross  her. 
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